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BROOKLANDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ScABGELY had ten days elapsed subsequent 
to the painful event I have named^ when the. 
time arrived for our return to Eton. I will 
not dwell at any length on the privacy of 
home scenes which took place on that occa- 
sion ; in these days all appears chang'ed — 
boys then wept^ and wept sadly, when 
bidding" adieu to fond parents and happy 
home circles ; 'tis possible some do now — why 
not ? there is nothing*, I wot of, unmanly or 
unboyish, if you will it, in kind and affec- 
tionate feelings towards fond and indulg-ent 
parents. As regards myself, Fred Western, 
thoug-h I could as a boy, and in after years 
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as a man, ride over a fence, from which I 
have seen those far better mounted turn; 
though I have fought many a bigger lad 
than myself, aye, and gained the battle ; 
known the hour of real bitter sorrow and 
misfortune, and borne their sad effects re- 
solutely; witnessed a bloody field of strife 
without being improperly unnerved; and 
suffered physical pangs, somewhat hard to 
bear. Yet was I as soft-hearted when Black 
Monday, as we termed the day, arrived 
as the veriest girl— a fault which, to my 
cost, I have found an iron bar in the 
way to life's happiness, so hard to oppose, 
that I verily believe a sensitive disposition, 
added to what is termed a warm heart, to 
be nothing more than virtues in reality, 
which communion with the world turns into 
absolute vices. With such faults then, which 
I have perhaps mistermed virtues, I own that 
the day previous to leaving home was thus 
passed. I visited first the stable, and caressed 
all the horses by turns, and particularly re- 
commended them to the tender care of 
Bradly, at the same time cautioning the 
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boy George afore-named^ to give the Friar 
an extra feed of corn daily, the month 
previous to niy return home, for by what 
right, I know not, since the day at AUington 
Gorse, I had appropriated him to myself. 
The cows in the home farm, the pigs, the 
fowls, even the bull, next had their share of 
my affections. Thence I passed an hour 
with the old Stagnater at the keeper's lodge, 
cried over the pointers and setters, and em- 
braced alike spaniels and terriers ; and then, 
unknown to the dear Gouvernante, having 
purloined as it were her Popsy darling, from 
the school-room, once more, as on the day 
following our arrival, accompanied by Arty, 
the melancholy trio set forth to visit Farmer 
Barleycorn ; but on this occasion to bid him 
and Miss Arnold adieu. Ploughshare, . and 
other sporting tenants of the same stamp, 
were also favoured by a visit, from one and 
all of whom we parted, as were we about to 
take a sea voyage to Calcutta, instead of to 
pass a few brief months in daily association 
with the flower of England's juvenile aristo- 
cracy. Then came the morning of actual 
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departure. A mother's eyes were filled with 
a mother's tears j Gussy's overflowed like a 
thunder-storm — even the dear old Lord of 
Brooklands was guilty^ I fancy at times^ of 
a trifling* weakness^ for all that he endea- 
voured to make things cheerful^ with encou- 
raging words like these — ^^ Come, boys, the 
sooner away, the sooner home again. I shall 
have the trout well preserved for the summer 
holidays. Gussy will write you an account 
of our day at Brooklands, should the Earl 
meet here. But the hunting season will soon 
be over. Most likely we shall be all up at 
the Montem. By the bye, Fi^ed, you must 
have a red coat. It will do for the next 
season,'' and so forth. 

Warmly, and with sincere affection, did 
kind words and fond embraces pass among 
us^ even the favourite old deer-hound came 
in for his share of affection. We were off*, 
and the lodge gates which six weeks pre- 
viously had opened to admit us with merry 
hearts, now closed on our departure in 
sorrow — sorrow do I call it ; no, no, it was 
only a passing* cloud over the sunshine of 
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boyhood. Could life be ever thus, who would 
think of death. Death^ which if we be fit to 
die, will introduce us to that home, where 
even the passing* cloud will never dim the 
sunshine of our eternal happiness. 

Arrived at Eton. The meeting with 
young' friends — the endless tales of the 
hunting* field, fox hounds and fox hunters, 
ponies and Christmas parties — new associa- 
tions, new friends — soon set our sad hearts 
at rest ; and time flew fast, as it ever flies — 
whether in joy or sorrow. About a month 
afber we had left home, I received according* 
to promise the following letter from Gussy : 

" Darling Fred, — According to promise 
I write to tell you that the Earl's hounds 
met at Brooklands on Wednesday. As 
usual the dear Dad gave a breakfast to all 
comers. The morning' was delightful, and 
the scene was beautiful ; had you and dear 
Arty been here I should have enjoyed it 
beyond everything. 

^^Papa went over the day previous to 
poor Mr. Selwyn, and begged him to come ; 
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biit he firmly declined, saying* he should 
never hunt ag-ain— that he was about to let 
the Lodg-e^ and go abroad. This is very 
sad ; we have ever been so much accustomed 
to see him at the Hall, and he was ever so 
kind to us. He added that he should not 
leJEiiVe England without seeing the boys — 
meaning, of course, you and dear Arty. 
However, you are dying* to hear of the hunt. 
The field, to use a sporting* term, was im- 
mense; and tremendous havoc they made 
among" the rounds of beef, hams, and fowls 
prepared for breakfast, and Hind declared 
to Dad— I know not how truly — that they 
drank a gallon of jumping* water. What is 
it, Fred ? They certainly, or their horses, 
at least, jumped very well. 

^^Tbe morning was very fine, and Bril- 
liant looked beautiful, while Corbeau seemed 
quite proud that the hounds should meet on 
his own property. The Earl was all polite- 
ness, and declared, as he always does, that 
I looked charming*, and, of course, I did. 
Old Forster was quite sta^ated, as well he 
might have been, for the hounds on being 
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thrown into the White Gate Plantation, 
within ^n-shot of the hou&e, as he said, 
and which you well know is our best 
pheasant preserve, found instantly ; and after 
a most brilliant five-and-thirty minutes killed 
in the open. Mamma and dearest Gouver- 
nante were looking* out at the east turret 
window, and say they saw the best of it. 
Dear Dad, you know, will not let me follow 
the hounds. But Bradly turned out to per- 
fection — boots and breeches the envy of the 
field, spurs bright as diamonds, and all in 
keeping — rode after me on the Friar — why 
I know not, now called Master Fred's 
hunter. And to do Bradly justice, if he 
turned himself out well, he turned his horses 
out equally to his credit, for they were the 
admiration of the field. 

^^ I said Bradly rode after me, and thus 
by skirting Elm Tree Hill, by Peacock 
Farm, and down the Golden Lea, we saw 
much of the run. 

^^ The first fox being killed, they returned 
to the Hall. When Mr. Jenkins declared 
that the appetite of fox-hunters was . like 
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the Wall of China, and their thirst, added 
the butler, like elephants. He would not 
brew, not he, such beer another season, to 
be drank in hogsheads by the like of them. 
But the more they ate, and the more they 
drank, the more delighted was the Lord of 
Brooklandsj so like our dear Dad, was it 
not, Fred ? 

^^The eating and drinking over, they tried 
Iiow Bottom Copse ; and as the Stagnater 
declared, flushed no end of woodcocks ; but 
they also found what was far more to their 
liking*, another fox — and, as he broke covert, 
there was a general cry of admiration and 
good feeling for the good old sportsman. 
Squire Western of Brooklands. Tis said 
they are about to give him a piece of plate ; 
but more of this in my next. I could not 
follow far, for the hounds ran sharply in the 
direction of Winton ; but Dad returned home 
late, and said they had had another clipper, 
but lost in the great coverts near Blackstone 
Mills. By-the-bye, the Earl sent me the 
brush of the first fox, which I preserve; 
the pets are all well ; mama sends her love 
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to you both, and says you are sad boys for 
not writing*. 

^^ Your affectionate sister, 

^^P.S. — Ploughshare appeared on his long- ^ 
legged thorough bred, with a neck-tie that 
was marvellous, and a new pair of breeches. 
And Barleycorn had a waistcoat and a face 
beaming* with good nature, somewhat a 
match as to colour, both being brig-ht ver- 
milion. I forgot to say that dear Nelly 
came to see the hounds on her pony, Val^re — 
we are better friends each time we meet; she 
asked after my brothers, Fred in particular." 

We soon after received a visit from poor 
Selwyn — the change in his appearance was 
truly affecting — he said not a word, how- 
ever of the past, but received us most 
warmly. Stated his intention of going 
abroad— he did so, and we rarely met ag'ain ; 
some may ridicule feelings such as his were 
— I confess, I honour and respect them j so 
let them smile on. 

B 2 
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Time and tide await no man's bidding ; 
and thus years rolled over the joys and 
sorrows of the Brooklands family. I must 
confess, however, that we had a good share 
of sunshine, and a life of more than common 
.happiness was allotted to every member of 
the Old Hall. Each season had its joys— in 
summer-time we rode merrily over the beauti- 
ful scenery which for miles surrounded our 
woodland home; now fishing* parties were 
made, now a race in the park, pic-nics and 
archery meetings. I was growing apace, 
and was about to quit my home for the 
Continent ; our dear Dad, by the advice of 
others, having decided that as I was to serve 
in his Majesty's land-forces, thought a know- 
ledge of the Gallic language would not only 
be a great addition to my Etonian accomplish- 
ments, but possibly, enable me to fight the 
French better in their own tongue, should 
another war perchance to break out. It 
was therefore decided that in the interim of 
my leaving school and that of my being 
gazetted as a foil pay Comet of Horse, 
that I should, as the saying is, go abroad ; 
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not, understand, to make the grand tour and 
home again— having^ learnt little and ex- 
pended much— but to be domiciled for a time 
in La Belle France. 

Gussy, was also growing* tall— and, in 
truth, I must declare, that if she was not 

precisely beautiful, a more fascinating* girl 
never graced a riding-habit or adorned a 
ball-room ; add to this, she was a firm- 
hearted talented puss, with a total absence 
of all affectation— and withal, very natural 
and very feminine. My younger brother 
and fellow-sportsman, having declared that 
after I left Eton he would have no more of 
it) was sent for change of air, and as he 
said, change of hounds, to the north. Whether 
the amiable clergyman with whom he resided, 
on the receipt of some score pounds per annum 
enlightened him deeply in classics or ought 
else, I will not pretend to say. But this I 
will venture to affirm ; that if as a mere boy 
te had ridden well with the Duke and the 
Earl, forsooth, his seat became firmer and his 
hand lighter, when he chanced, which was 
not seldom, to find himself well placed in 
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a good run with Lord Yarborough or the 
Holdemess. But I must leave the himting' 
grounds of merrie England^ for I am about 
for a season to visit foreign lands ; not even 
there^ however^ did my love for horse or 
hound ever give place^ when attainable^ to 
other amusements or pursuits. 

When my dear mother spoke of my going 
abroad, pardon her^ but she appeared to fancy 
I was off to Kamschatka ; and similar ideas, I 
confess, would at times intrude themselves 
on my own bright fancies. My best con- 
solation for the time being, the hope that I 
should meet poor Selwyn again — possibly 
riding through Normandy on Parchment — 
on the same grounds as the Frenchman, who, 
on meeting an Englishman in Paris, who 
had come direct from London, requested 
information as to whether his friend, Mr. 
Jones, was quite well. The only thing I 
can say in my defence is, that a journey 
from the Vale of Brooklands to that of t^je 
Somme, was then somewhat more difficult to 
accomplish than has it been in later years — 
when Aldermen of the good City of London 
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can breakfast on beef-steaks at 9 a.m._^ and 
dine at Paris the same evening. However, 
the advance of civilization in its own peculiar 
sense — for I question whether it has not 
retarded, in the sense of many others, as 
regfards the rough and smooth communica- 
tion with the world — has a most incon- 
ceivable, if not an agreeable, way of opening 
the eyes of the young. 

Therefore, come with me, — ^those who will 
it, across the rough waters of the Channel, 
and I will introduce you to Monsieur de 
Quequovillier, Chevalier de la Legion d'hon- 
neur, his fair daughter, Matilde, and his plain 
one, Clarisse — the latter, possibly for choice, 
though her nose was a wee bit too retrousicy 
at least her admirers so declared ; as also to 
his fat and well-beloved spouse. It appears 
to me, however, that I had better, in the 
first place, introduce myself to their notice, 
in order that my portraits may be the more 
faithfully drawn. 
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CHAPTER II- 

All the world knows that during the late 
French Revolution — what was I about to 
say ? — why, the great Revolution which took 
place in France, previous to the various 
other revolutions which have followed peri- 
odically in rapid succession, since Napoleon 
I. was Emperor— that England was overrun 
with impoverished emigrants, many of whom 
were men of vast acquirements, rank and 
station. Men possessed of high qualities, 
high morals, and warm hearts, who not 
approving of things as they were under 
Bonaparte, could only hope, that notwith- 
standing all their poverty and consequent 
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privations, for succour in a free country- 
until such time as the political storm then 
raging" throughout Europe^ would change 
the wind in their favour. 

Among these emigrants, chance or the 
fate of the revolution, or possibly, the know- 
ledge that " the well-paid bishop of our 
neighboTiring city had a Roman heart, as 
well as a Roman nose, or the splendour of 
the cathedral, or the organ, or what not — 
for I never clearly discovered the attraction 
— or what caused the inclination which in- 
duced him to travel thus far inland — 
but which, nevertheless, brought within a 
few short leagues of Brooklands, an 
amiable and high-minded Abbe of the an- 
cient regime. Alike, a gifted and well- 
bred priest, a rare specimen of unbounded 
loyalty to a fat king, and unswerving bigotry , 
in all connected with the Roman faith. 
But withal, a good French master, as a 
most agreeable old man. At all events, 
there he was, located in that Episcopal City, 
with little means and few friends j indeed, 
so scanty were the former, that necessity, 
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at all times a hard task-master, compelled 
him nolens volenSy to pay his baker^s bill by 
his brains. In fact, it was g*iven out by a 
voice which reached Brooklands, in the shape 
of the ^^ County Herald/' that the Abb6 B. 
Chanion, and so forth, of the Cathedral of 
in France, was desirous to give les- 
sons in his native tongue, to such young* 
ladies and y oungf gentlemen — to say nothing 
of old ones — who might be disposed to 
obtain for a small outlay, what was then an 
accomplishment, and is now almost an abso- 
lute necessity to those who move in good 
society. Not that people in general do 
speak French, but they fancy they do, and 
somehow or another make themselves under- 
stood^ and French courtesy fills up the 
gap — and who dares gainsay their assertions 
— no one, certainly, would be justified save 
those who have had practical illustrations to 
the 'contrary, such as the following : — 

^^ Ah ! que j'ai mal au coeur jJour vous, 
Mamselle f said a young gentleman moving 
in. what is termed polite society, to a charm- 
ing well-bred French girl. ^^ Ah ! que j'ai 
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mal au coeur pour vous*^ — wishing to convey 
a sense of his admiration and love. He 
would have been somewhat surprised had 
she told him to leave the room with the least 
possible delay. But to return to the Abb6 
— he was forthwith solicited in all kindness 
and courtesy to aid my sister, Gussy, in the 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of his 
mother tongue — but this was not all— the 
terms were left entirely to him, and . if he 
received somewhat more than the usual 
stipend granted for such instruction, he also 
met with much gentle kindness and con- 
sideration which, however, none but the 
ignoble would have denied to his position, 
as also, much hospitality. Moreover, it was 
not then the fashion — the only word I can 
find to explain myself — to distrust, possibly 
detest a man, because he thought the Pope 
immaculate, or imagined that kneeling to a 
wooden cross, would make more easy his 
road to heaven. 

So, notwithstanding that in his eyes we 
were heretics, in his heart the old man loved 
us gratefully and well, while we learned in 
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like manner to esteem him for liis admirable 
qualities and kindly nature. 

The era of Napoleon I, over, and the 
corpulent Bourbons restored by British bay- 
onets on the throne of France, was a period 
of, untold joy to the Abb6 j and with tearM 
eyes and a grateful heai't he came over to 
Brooklands, to bid us farewell ere he re- 
turned to his home and the country of his 
heart. Not in the Spanish fashion, however, 
did he bid us welcome— then and for ever — to 
his house, his horse, and his dog* or his wife, 
which he might have done but that Abb6s are 
single gentlemen J but in the true spirit of 
a Christian, he expressed a warm desire to 
do to us that which we had done for him, 
should chance or the world's ways lead any 
member of the Old Hall at home, to the 
precincts of his ecclesiastical calling. This 
time arrived sooner than he expected— and 
it haying been decided that to France a 
" learning I should go, whether my mother 
was willing or no,^' a letter was forthwith 
despatched to the good Abbe, putting his 
kind offers to the test, by requesting a know- 
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ledg'e of the city of his birth as of his 
affections ; as also his kind recommendation 
of a fit locale for one, so little versed in the 
world's ways— save, as regards riding to 
hounds and sporting", in the general accep- 
tation of the term, as J was. In due, course 
of time, true to his word at parting, the 
amiable reinstated emigrant wrote warmly 
and to the point. And having in courteous 
terms expressed the delight it afforded him, 
to be of service in any possible manner to 
any member of the Brooklands family, he 
proceeded to add that he was acquainted 
with an estimable Chevalier, Marchant de 
Laine, though he was, who for the annual 
payment of a few thousand francs, literally 
nothing from the Brookland rent-roll, would 
gladly receive me as one of his family — a 
jeune Anglais, so well-born and bred, as he 
knew his young friend. Master Fred, to be, 
. Adding, that there would be no extra charge 
for looking after my morals, or my linen > 
liie Chevalier woidd take charge of the for- 
mer himself, while the young ladies, his 
daughters, would kindly darn my stocldng^ 
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and see to the starching' of my shirts. As 
for my peccadilloes^ of course he would per- 
sonally absolve me ; dn reste he would be 
ready to receive me on my arrival^ and 
introduce me in due form to the amiable 
family. Thus, my fate was settled, my 
effects duly packed, and in company with 
the Lord of Brooklands, I travelled to the 
Metropolis j when there, some little addition 
was made to my already superfluous bag- 
gage. And by the advice of an Etonian 
friend whom I chanced to meet in St* 
James' Street, and who had gone through a 
Continental ordeal, somewhat similar to that 
I was about to commence, I purchased a 
knife, a pair of scissors, sundry packets of 
needles, and so forth. ^^ By St. Hubert !'' 
I exclaimed, on his recommending* the latter 
articles — " what on earth do you take me 
fot ! I am going" abroad to learn French, 
and possibly to fit myself for the life-guards, 
or the diplomatic line, should I find the 
former not to my taste, not to darn stockings 
or sew buttons on my shirts.^' On this he 
went into a fit of laughing, as well he 
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might, adding", ^^ Well, Fred Western 
though you be, you have more of the jolly 
green in you than I imagined: who ever 
imagined that any of the Brookland family 
could ever be brought to cross his legs on 
anything but a pigskin. But I see, you 
have much to learn yet j mark me, the 
being enabled to sew a button on your linen 
garments is by no means an acquisition de- 
rogatory to a gentleman, even should he be 
placed in that high position as representing 
our gracious Sovereign at some foreign Court, 
I will bet you half a crown to sixpence, 
many the button Palmerston has tacked on 
his breeches, and many an ambassador can 
sew with a sharp needle. But listen to me, 
Fred — since I left Eton, I have learnt 
something of mankind and their ways. I 
never go on the Moors without a supply of 
tobacco — there is nothing like it if you wish 
to gain the heart of a Highlander. Baccy 
failing, get snufF or tea; to an English 
game-keeper I offer a cigar — a tip is never 
refused by either — ^but to come to the point : 
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a knife^ a pair of scissors, or a needle, -a 
yard of thread, actually made in England 
and bought in London, will make more 
progress in the affections of Mademoiselle 
Matilde, I think you so called her, till you 
speak French, than all else under the sun " 
So needles I bought, and having bid adieu 
to my dear old Dad with a heavy heart, for 
the first time in my life, I prepared to cross 
the most sickening waters I know of, save 
those of the Bay of Biscay or Pentland 
Frith, both of which I subsequently endured. 
I shall now describe that, which is now as 
familiar to the people of England as Free 
Trade ; but which, in the days when I was 
young was rarely accomplished without 
some little pleasurable difficulty. In fact, a 
journey from the proud Metropolis of old 
England to a city of Normandy, now so 
familiar to thousands who know nothing 
whatever of England, was not then solely 
an affair of steam. However, I found my- 
self in due time at the Ship at Dover, 
discussed a good tea-dinner, that is tea with 
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sundries, ad libitum^ of a solid nature. 
Retired to bed and to sleep, rose early, 
performing precisely the same agreeable 
duty as that I had performed previous to 
retiring — save, that when the sun is up^ 
people term that a breakfast, which after it 
has set, becomes tea or a tea-dinner. 

And then forthwith went on board the 
fast steaming steamer, Eclipse— which said 
steamer, by advertisement assured the pub- 
lic that two hours was the ordinary passage 
from Dover to Calais, weather permitting, 
which it rarely did permit. Nevertheless, I 
stood on the deck of the Eclipse like many 
others, pleased for the time with the novelty, 
hoping for the best, but prepared for the 
worst — for although the mariners or steam 
sailors declared, though the breeze was dead 
against us it was light ; I confess, that it 
appeared to me to be most disagreeably 
heavy, inasmuch, as with one hand I held 
on my hat, while with the other I held myself 
on my legs, by clinging to the side of the 
vessel. 

To those who, having read so far, have 
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become in the slig'htest degree interested in 
the fate of Fred Western, a s%ht descrip- 
tion of my sea voyage may be acceptable. 
It lasted, if recollection bear me out, about 
four hours and a-half, instead of two. For 
the first five minutes I looked with a positive 
feeling of affection on the white clifis of 
perfide Albion, and then at the fast fleeting' 
clouds, with trepidation. Going out of har- 
bour the sea rolled dreadfully — to this I can 
swear, notwithstanding the contradiction of 
a whiskered mariner, who smilingly declared 
it was quite smooth water, as if I could not 
see with my own eyes, and feel with my 
own feelings — as I very soon did, an all- 
overishness. I then went below to look at 
the cabin, saw a fat woman in one berth, 
and a pretty girl in another — had she been 
an angel she mig-ht have remained there, 
and gone to the bottom, for all I cared; 
thence my all-overishness increasing, I 
rushed up the ladder again to look around 
me. But human nature must succumb to 
the will of the mighty ocean — rude sea. I 
could no long'er deny the all-overishness, 
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for it was soon all over with me. Thence 
oblivion — I recollect little more^ save that a 
corpulent gentleman, probably a City alder- 
man, was groaning" piteously by my side, 
till the steward called out, ^^ Now then, 
young* g-entleman, here we are ; what lug*- 
gag*e have you?^^ Lug'g'ag^e, I exclaimed; 
not five minutes before I would have gi\en 
him all I possessed, present and expecting, 
to have thrown me overboard ; and mort- 
gaged my heritage to find myself back again 
at dear old Brooklands. 

But I was fairly standing on the land of 
La Belle France, ere I knew I could stand, 
having been summarily ejected from the 
deck of the Steamer into a boat alongside, 
and thence hoisted on to the pier. And 
there I stood in my boots, certainly not in 
my glory — for La Glore is admitted to be 
the sole property of Frenchmen ; moreover, 
no youth felt more miserable than did I. 
People were wont to assert in former days, 
as are they in these present, that the very 
moment a traveller puts foot on a foreign 
shore, he is assailed by innumerable civili- 
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ties. Men, women, and children, so say 
foreign tourists, are ready to receive you 
and your belongings into their safe keeping*, 
with irresistible polite offers to conduct the 
stranger to the best hotel in France ; for my 
part, these courtesies might have been ten- 
dered to me, for all I knew to the contrary ; 
but alas! my head was still too giddy to 
recollect aught that occurred — ^indeed, I had 
so utterly succumbed to the sickness of the 
sea, that I scarcely cared at the moment 
whether I laid my head to rest under the 
roof of the Lion d^or, or Le Diable blue, 
so 'that I could get rid of the physical and 
mentally annihilating sensation. But in due 
time fresh air and dry land — the recollection 
that my great ancestor had fought and won 
his golden spurs, at the battle of Cressy, 
moreover that I was a Western direct from 
Brooklands — cheered me up; and, having 
been neglected by the hangers-on, who were 
assembled from numerous hotels, to pounce 
on sick and tired travellers, who doubtless, 
from my silence and insignificance^ fancied 
I was scarcely worth the catching, I ac- 
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cepted the proffered attentions of a youth 
of more than common personal attractions 
and activity^ who forthwith saw that my 
belong'ing's were well cared for at the Cus- 
tom House^ and then preceded me to that 
which^ in days lang* syne^ was one of the 
best of French hotels^ the celebrated Mons, 
Besseins. Being* then and there comfort- 
ably located^ my inward juvenility gradually 
recovered its accustomed serenity — a serenity 
which so rapidly increased to an unusual 
state of himg'er^ that when a waiter^ in 
tolerable English^ requested my attention 
to the fact, that dinner would be served at 
the table d^hote at five, to a minute, and 
desired to be informed as to whether Mon- 
sieur would form one at that social board, or 
be served alone, I replied at once, that I 
would dine then and there, or any where, 
provided that I had enoug'h, and to spare, 
and above all something" appetisant. 

Be not afraid, I entreat you, that have 
dined at half the table d^hotes on the Con- 
tinent, that I am about to inflict on your 
patience a detailed account of what we had 
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for dinner, or who composed the company, 
on this my first day's introduction to an 
absolute French repast ; suffice that it was 
well cooked and well served, and without 
fear of contradiction, I can assert, that the 
landlord must have gained very little profit 
from my share of the sum total paid, while 
the satisfaction afforded by the gastronomic 
art of his chef-de-cuisine, decided me to pro- 
ceed on my journey the following* morning, 
instead of returning by the way I had come, 
which I mentally declared I would do in the 
midst of my agonies of sea-sickness. One 
thing, however, I do clearly recollect, that 
my seat at the dinner-table was ill selected, 
inasmuch as on my left sat, as I should 
imagine, a retired haberdasher of the good 
town of Calais, who, from his daily attend- 
ance at the hotel, and consequent passing 
associations with English travellers, or di 
Englese, as he termed them, had managed to 
pick up a few words of my native tongue, 
and therefore fancied he spoke the language, 
and thus having half covered me with abomin- 
able coarse snuff, every time he supplied his 
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long" nose, on each occasion beg-ging* me 
milles pardons, he thus accosted me — 

^^ Monsieur is one Milord/' 

^' I have not that honour, sir." 

'' The son of one Milord V 

" No, sir.'' 

^^Debroder?'' 

^^ Nor that either — (try ag-ain, old g'entle- 
man — this aside.)" 

" Your fader is one land propretaire ?" 

" Nearer the mark. Yes, he has land." 

^' Oh, I see one of di rich Englese pro- 
preetairgs." 

^^ My father is an Eng'lish g-entleman." 

" Oh ! I taught so at di first. And you 
go to our beautiful Paris to see the sites ?" 

^' No, Monsieur." 

^^Vereden?" 

This was rather too g'ood a joke, thoug-h a 
literal fact, so I replied to see the field of 
Waterloo. 

'' Pish !" he exclaimed, thrusting- snuff* 
enough into his nose to bury a mouse ; '' tou- 
jours ce maudit Vaterloo." And with this 
he disengag'ed his napkin from under his 
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chin^ and exit with another pish^ my leflr 
hand neighbour. 

On my right sat a silent Piedmontese 
lady, most unquestionably fat to overflowing, 
a sort of woman, whose instep hung over the 
sides of her shoes ; her swelling hands here 
and there . appearing between the cracks of 
her gloves, while her whole human form 
divine was literally like an overdone sausage, 
bursting the seems of her silk-gown. More- 
over, I could have sworn to her being past 
forty, without fear of being committed for 
perjury. Fair she might have been to those 
who admire full-blown nature ; but I confess, 
in my youth I had no such inclination — in 
fact, I prefer your slight beauties, even in 
mine old age. The good lady was silent, 
however, and that was something in her 
favour J but alas, that silence was an absolute 
necessity, for had she spoken, it would have 
been impossible for her to consume a third of 
the provisions which passed from innumer- 
able dishes into her mouth. And hence 
who can say, for the power of inward woman 
to hold, what vanished by throat, then so 
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peculiarly astonishing' and annoying* to me, 
I ha^ve never since forgotten or seen equalled. 
With true French politeness, the waiter of 
course submitted each dish to her inspection, 
ere it passed to me, and thence to my snuffy 
•companion on the left. From soup to bouilli, 
bouilli to vol-au-vent, vol-au-vent to gig*ot, 
gig'ot to sweets, nothing* came amiss to her. 
Suffice, they were offered, accepted, and 
vanished ; heigho, jack, and begone. Be it 
recollected, I had breakfasted. What then, 
the sea had deprived me of its sustaining 
effects ; however, I was a growing youth, 
and ere the hour of five had sounded on the 
clocks of Calais, I felt that I could have 
eaten a Frenchman, if stewed in champagne. 
It was by no means pleasant, therefore, was 
it ? I appeal more particularly to you who 
may perchance be reading a few pages of 
Fred Westem^s escapades, ere dinner is an- 
nounced, hour seven, and no luncheon, to see 
tit-bit by tit-bit vanish from my longing eyes, 
at the very moment it was actually within 
reach of my fork. I was accustomed to 
what is termed a good cuisine, and I confess, 
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therefore, I was astonished at the excellent 
fare provided at this the first table-d'hote I 
had ever dined at. But to see the wing* of 
a capon smothered in fresh water-cresses, 
which I had decided on, appropriated without 
ceremony, and demolished, by this my de- 
vouring- neighbour, was far from satisfactory. 
I contented myself, however, with the hope 
of sharing* the remnants of a savoury smelling' 
vol-au-vent k la financer, with mv friend on 
the left ; but it came only sufficiently near to 
enable me to inhale its aroma, and vanished 
as had the fowl. 

Some mouton coutlets were then passed 
round, which were strong^ly recommended as 
having been well flavoured with truffles. I 
well knew their taste, few Eton boys do not. 
Moreover, I had a particular liking* for them. 
There were six coutlets in the dish when it 
reached my fat friend. By the powers of 
gastronomy, who could have believed it; 
not I, forsooth, even had an Archbishop 
sworn to the fact, had I not witnessed it with 
my own eyes, she helped herself to four, 
truly, they were small ; but my politeness— 
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I was taug'ht politeness by Gussy^s gouver- 
nante, and I am not vain enough to suppose, 
that it was natural good breeding, which 
left me only the alternative of dividing the 
remaining two with my left-hand neighbour, 
or acting in the manner that had called forth 
my anger. And so on from the beginning 
to the end of the dinner, yet this '^ lady,'^ 
defend the title, paid the same bill as did I. 
I only hope she slept as well; that no night- 
marish visions broke on her slumbers; if so, 
and she kicked. Monsieur Dessein^s bedding 
must have passed muster anywhere. 

Cheerful was the first morning that I 
awoke in the land of France. The sun shone 
J[)rightly into my room, and having risen early, 
I prepared to mount the coup6 of a diligence. 
Railways were not. I had enjoyed a cup of 
cafF6 au lait, excellent of its kind, and was 
about to take my place, when I beheld, as I 
stood on the wheel, holding by a leather 
strap, my fat neighbour of the previous 
day's dinner, take her seat in the interior. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

My impressions of La Belle France^ as 
far as my journey on that occasion was con- 
cerned^ was by no means pleasing*. How- 
ever^ my heart was tolerably lig'ht, consider- 
ing* that I had so recently parted from all 
that I then loved on earthy and my ag-e was 
such^ that all things interested me. More* 
over^ my companion de voyag^e^ Monsieur 
Chapel by name^ the worthy conducter^ by 
whose side I sat, was a specimen of his pro- 
fession, worthy of all imitation and admira- 
tion, and. we had scarcely rattled over two 
leases of pav6, ere we were sworn friends, 
a friendship which literally lasted during 
the whole period of my remaining under the 
roof of Mon. Le Chevalier de Quequovillier, 
and not unfrequently did I visit the Bureau, 
or I should say the Hotel where the diligence 
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was wont to stop^ as it passed through A — , 
that I might offer a petit vir, or some trifle 
for his acceptance, till at last he declared, Que 
ce jeune Chasseur de Broklands, was a brave 
garcon, notwithstanding* my being English. 
How did this friendship commence ? I shall 
tell you. As we were passing near a small 
covert, a hare crossed the road, in front of 
the diligence, in an instant my mind went 
back across the Channel, and I was once 
more talking with the old Stagnater. My 
heart was at the old Hall at home. Be it 
observed, that I was not totally ignorant of 
French, indeed, I could read as well as under- 
stand the language tolerably. Speak it, 
however, I certainly could not, save in a 
manner, which manner may be satisfactory 
to some, who declare their knowledg'e of 
foreign tongues ; but to others, it strikes me 
it will be sufficiently ludicrous, if not amus- 
ing. However, I had courage, and a deter- 
mination to encounter difficulties with resolu- 
tion, so I launched at once into the following 
conversation — 
^^ Conducteur/' 
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^^Oui, Mushieur.'^ Conducteurs always 
pronounce Monsieur thus. 

^^ Vous avez, des levers^ en France/^ 

" Levers^ Mushier^ non. Je ne eonnoit 
pas le nom/' — 

'^ Levers de chasse/^ 

^^La chasse, oui^ oui Mushire on chasse 
beaucoup en France. Je suis Chasseur moi 
meme, mas fois, je Taime k la folie." 

This was enough; from thence till we 
arrived within a leag-ue or two of Montreuil, 
where we remained an hour to dine, we 
never ceased talking* of hares and foxes, red- 
leg'ged partridges, and even wolves were 
discussed — how discussed it would be in 
vain to say— suffice we managed somehow 
or another to explain matters with the free- 
masonry of sportsmen. And I found that 
although his sporting tastes were sufficiently 
extravagant, they were truthful; in fact, 
that he loved the metier well, and had for- 
merly held the position of forester to Mons, 

Le Baron of- . As we approach Mon- 

treuil we deviated a little from sporting 
conversation, and the fat lady inside the 
diligence came on the tapis. ^^ Who is she," 
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I exclaimed^ "does she pay double?— are 
your springs sound^ your axles patent ? If 
not, I question our arrival. Where is she 
going"?'' "Je n'en sais rein/' he replied, 
laughing, " save that she is going to Paris.'' 
" She ought to take two* places/' I added, 
"and pay for two dinners, if she eats at 
Montreuil as she did at Calais." " Monsieur 
is droll," he added, laughing again, "you 
must get a good start— help yourself— there 
is no time for politeness at such dinners." 
On our arrival, I followed his advice to the 
letter ; sat on the right instead of the left of 
the lady, who opened her mouth for the first 
time in my presence without putting any- 
thing in, to ask me if I was going to Paris ; 
on my replying in the negative, she shut it 
again till the bouilli was placed on the 
table, and the process of the preceding 
evening was renewed with a vigour posi- 
tively astounding ; but the supply was good 
and substantial, and our party only three. 
She returned to her place in the interior, and 
I never saw her after that day. Whenever I 
have the nightmare, however, I always fancy 
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that woman is sitting* on my chest. I 
wonder what has become of her ; possibly 
she died from repletion. 

Late in the afternoon we entered an 
avenue of poplars, diversified occasionally by 
an avenue of apple trees, till at length we 
entered that city wherein I was domiciled for 
eight months, if not the happiest, unques- 
tionably not the most disagreeable of my life. 
Those who have travelled in the coup6 of a 
French diligence are tolerably well acquainted 
with the bruising effects sustained on rattling 
over the ill-paved and worse lighted streets 
of a French provincial town, even though 
that town possessed the dignified honour of 
being classed as a city. The night, un- 
cheered by the brilliancy of a summer^s 
moon, had closed in ere we reached the gates, 
and here we were delayed unnecessarily a 
long half hour, ere we were permitted to 
pass within the fortifications. Whether 
this delay was caused by French politeness, 
or that there was anything dangerous in 
my appearance, I am not prepared to sa3\ 
For when we reached the city walls there 
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were no passeng^ers save Fred Western 
without, and the fat lady within the lumber- 
-ing vehicle ; therefore I concluded, as well 
they mig'ht, they felt her all over, yet found 
nothing* but soUd human flesh and flannel 
petticoats; I could excuse them for this 
search, however, far better than for many 
others to which I have been an eye-witness, 
for few in their right senses could believe she 
was all woman. However, when we parted, 
which we did shortly after at the Hotel de 
FEurope— it was the last long* look I ever 
took of a form so positively grand in all its 
rotundity of outline — my g'ood wishes went 
with her, dear soul, for I feel assured no 
bitterness of disposition could have found 
place in so smooth and globe-like a form. 
But I thought then, as have I at times 
since, that did she require to purchase a 
grave, which is the rule in foreign districts, 
that she would spoil at least half an acre of 
good potato land. But we rumble and roll, 
and jerk and jolt, through narrow, ill-paved 
streets, now swerving to the right, almost 
into the window of a confectioner's shop, 
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now whirling' round a corner^ as I thong'ht 
with the certainty of annihilation. The 
stout Norman horses^ with their tails tied 
up^ and their bells tingling*^ trotted briskly- 
through the streets^ whirling* the creaking 
coach in a manner which literally caused me 
to hold on as firmly as had I done on board 
the vessel. But Monsieur Chapel laughed^ 
and assured me there was no danger ; 
moreover, that the postillion who now drove 
us was a perfect master of his art — so crack, 
crack, bang, went his whip. And while every 
moment I was fancying I should be sent 
flying into the first-floor window of some 
house near to which we passed, the great 
machine came to a halt in the port cocher of 
the Hotel de Y Europe. Waiters ran out, as 
did also the chef-de-cuisine in a white paper 
cap, doubtless all anxiety to behold a number 
of hungry travellers, for whose unfastidious 
appetites the contents of his simmering 
carasols awaited. Both the one and the 
other were on this occasion, however, doomed 
to disappointment, when they beheld de- 
scending from the coup6, a slight English 
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youth^ as from the interior, my porpoise 
friend aforesaid — a disappointment which 1 
fancy must have been shared by the land- 
lord when he received her fifty sous for 
supper. I had scarcely touched the earth 
in safety, ere Monsieur Chapel advanced by 
the side of a little old man dressed in full 
canonicals, exclaiming*, ^^Voila! Monsieur, 
L'Abbe. Voila! le jeune Anglais, que 
vous Cherches, et ma fois c'est. un brave 
Garcon, et un chasseur a foUe.^' ^^ Ah ! dare 
you are, indeed, my young* friend, safe and 
well. Welcome, a thousand times, to La 
Belle France.'^ Anything* but belle thought 
I, at least, so much of it as I had then 
seen; but I could scarcely desire to hurt 
the feelings of the good old priest, who was 
then warmly shaking me by the hand, 
looking all the while as if he could have 
embraced me, in memory of former days. 
I liked him all the better, however, that he 
so far dispensed with this portion of his 
affections. And now I must be excused 
that I give the conversations of Frenchmen 
even in my native tongue, in the first place. 
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that printers make sad havoc with foreign 
languag-es; and secondly, that Monsieur 
Chapel had studied natural history, but had 
neg'lected his French grammar, 

^^Well/' said the Abb6, ^^my dear boy 
Frederick will tell me by-and-bye of my 
charmante Miss Gussy, and all he has left 
at the dear Brooklands. But you must be 
tired and hungry, and I must introduce 
you to your future friends, as I hope you 
will ever find them. Ah ! my good boy, I 
am charmed to see you in my own France/' 
and he pressed my hands again, while it 
appeared to me the old man's eyes really 
filled with tears in proof of his grateful 
affection, and revived recollections, by my 
presence, of those so dear to me. Boy I 
scarcely considered myself, or wished to be 
xjonsidered, whatever I may do now. But 
his friendly, almost parental, reception was 
surpassingly delightful to one who felt him- 
self among strangers. Chapel now advanced 
to tell me that my effects were all ready to 
be sent to Monsieur de Quequovillier's, and 
that he was about to leave again en route 
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for Paris; so I slipped a five-franc piece 
into his hand, and he bid me adieu, de- 
daring* he believed I was a veritable mi- 
lord chasseur, and he knew not what, into 
the bargain, inasmuch, as he rarely touched 
an ecu, and had never known an Abbe come 
to meet a passeng'er before, 

^^ We will now go to the Rue de Cocques,'' 
remarked the Abbe, ^^ the diligence is later 
than usual, and the ladies are doubtless all 
anxiety to see a member of a family of 
whom they have heard me speak so much. 
They are, as you say in England, my 
parishioners, and I, as we say in France, 
am their confessor/' 

^^Are you. Monsieur FAbbe,'' said I to 
myself, ^^ then I must be on my best her 
haviour while there/' 

^^ But,'' he continued, ^^ to-morrow you 
must visit me in my own home, and tell me 
all you can of the dear ones at home." ^^ I 
will do so readily. Sir ;" I replied, " they will 
all be rejoiced to hear of your being well. 
You are not forgotten at home ; Gussy often 
speaks of you, and so do we all." " Well, 
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well, and I think much of their kindness 
when kindness was more than wanted. But 
here we are/' and he pulled the bell which 
hung" at the larg'e gates of a house which 
appeared to be of some extent, and situated 
in a narrow street near the ramparts. A 
small door was immediately opened, and 
we stepped through the larger one into a 
spacious yard or port-lacher. The door of 
the house was also forthwith thrown aside, 
and in a moment I found myself dazzled by 
the light, as almost in the arms of another fat 
woman. Heaven help me from the whole 
race of fat females, I felt myself about to 
say; but then I thought she must be the 
cook, for cooks when dressed in their best 
attire do give way to silk gowns in old 
England; and I could have no possible 
objection to a fat cook, when I beheld the 
Abbe touch both of her cheeks with his lips, 
and knowing that it was not precisely the 
place to confess a cook, I was for the 
moment, as dear old Forster would have 
declared, stagnated. 

But the Abbe relieved me from my stag- 
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nation by taking* my hand and putting* it 
into that of her whom I afterwards dis^ 
covered to be a most amiable old lady, 
though in person I had not belied her ; he 
added, " This, Madame Quequovillier, is my 
5^oung' friend, Fred Western. Treat him 
with half the kindness his g-ood father treated 
me, and he will be very happy under your 
roof. And now let me ask for the Chevalier, 
and your charming* daughters/' '' My 
daughters will be here directly, and as glad 
as I am to welcome Monsieur Vestern. 
The Chevalier begged I would excuse him 
for an hour/' 

I shall pass over my introductions ; they 
are common place. Suffice that the young 
ladies soon appeared; then supper; then 
the Chevalier. The Abb6 was pressed to 
remain — there was an omelet that he would 
find excellent, a potato, salad, and sausages, 
which were undeniable. But no ; he was an 
abstemious old gentleman, and having begged 
that I would visit him on the morrow — on 
which one of the demoiselles promised to shew 
me the way— he bid us all good night. Never, 
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ad long as life remains to me^ shall I forgfet 
that evening". There I was^ uprooted, I may- 
say, from the home scenes of dear old 
Brooklands — its woods and its park-lands, 
its trout streams and lakes, its stables and 
hunters, kennels and dogs — but above and 
beyond all, the dear ones there assembled, 
and replanted, even in those days in. a very 
brief time, in the very midst of a French 
family, only one of whom could speak one 
word of English, while I could speak 
very few sentences of French. Never- 
theless, we got on wonderfully well — and, 
between the innumerable questions put to 
me by the whole pai'ty, I managed to eat 
a very good supper; and thus my first 
evening certainly gave me reason to bdieve 
that the good Abb6 had selected a most 
agreeable abode — a belief which I by no 
means retracted as days passed on. I have 
said not a word, however, as regards the 
society with whom I was about to be so 
familiarly associated, save that Madame 
Quequovillier was a fat lady, in a silk gown 
— and at the first moment I really imagined 
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that all ladies of a certain age in France 
must necessarily be somewhat robust — for 
a more kind-hearted old lady never existed, 
and I must do her the justice to say, that 
her whole attention seemed devoted to my 
comfort. Of the Chevalier, I shall say little 
— he was a true Frenchman, and a Sona- 
partist of the most decided character ; of the 
class, bourgfeois, he loved his ease, his pipe 
and his chasse after coifee, liimself above aU 
— and rarely fasted on Friday, a source of 
constant amusement to me, and of anger to 
Madame. On these days a dish of coutlets, 
or some other substantial dish, was provided 
for my particular use ; of course I made it 
an invariable rule to offer them to the circle, 
adding, as I came to the Chevalier, leave the 
ladies to fast; of course, having been employed 
all the day in your bureau^ you can scarcely 
be expected to live on omelets and salads — 
take my advice, eat and be thankful, and 
tell the Abb6 I recommended you to do so, 
not wishing to be uncivil to your young 
English friend — ^^ ma foi, vous avez raison,'' 
he.replied, ^^qu'il est drole ce jeune. Anglais/' 
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The young ladies laughed^ Madame scolded, 
but to no effect, till it became a divided 
dish, and I invariably said, here are our 
Goutlets, Chevalier, But of the young* ladies, 
decidedly a more agreeable subject — the 
elder was named Matilde. How shall I 
describe her — the task is by no means easy 
— I shall boldly attempt it ; even the brig^ht 
blue eyes of my home-playmate, Nelly, 
whom I had left in the vales of merrie 
Eng-land, even the companion of my sweet 
sister, Gussy, were insufficient to save me 
entirely from the influence with which she 
soon enslaved me — young* as I was, scarcely 
seventeen, who will not excuse me j and had 
she been fond of hounds and horses, who 
knows, but I mig'ht have deprived a most 
amiable, professional man, in after years, of 
a fac-simile of the personal charms of her 
mother. When I first beheld her, however, 
as she entered the room, with her younger 
sister, Clarisse, ere she had opened her mouth, 
I may fairly say she was all but beautiful — 
indeed, her profile was beautiful, and her 
figure, though gradually increasing to what is 
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termed, en hon pointy was almost equal to 
her face — her teeth, however, were defective ; 
and, although my first impression was that 
of admiration, I confess it subsequently 
almost became love j luckily, it never reached 
that climax, inasmuch as I was not too 
young to discover she was, if not pre- 
cisely a coquette, selfishly fond of admira- 
tion. But what of that, domesticated as I 
was, almost as a son, in the house for eight 
months, to say the least of it, with one of 
the cleverest girls I have ever met with; 
fi)r, without any advantages in the way 
of masters, she had made herself a perfect 
mistress of the Italian language. She could 
also read English, and I had scarcely been 
three months in the house ere she managed 
to speak it j in music, however, she was by 
no means a proficient ; and mount a horse, 
she would not. Her languishing dark blue 
eyes, which she used most effectually, her 
glossy dark hair, and her winning ways — 
that is, when she liked it, for at times they 
were anything but winning — were quite 
sufficient to subdue a lad in his teens. She 
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owned to being two-and-twenty — I fancy 
she was about twenty-four j this was one 
of the companions and playmates selected 
for me by the Abb6 — good old man, in his 
eyes I was always his dear boy, Fred. But 
what of Clarisse, her sister — nature, as far 
as personal appearance was concerned, had 
been far less kind to her; and this fact, 
acting on a somewhat hasty mind and 
jealous disposition, tended to injure much 
a disposition which was otherwise charming. 
Her figure was light and graceful, her face 
cruelly marked with the small-pox, and her 
accomplishments, possibly from neglect, were 
by no means equal to the more favoured 
sister. What was the consequence : the 
elder was, in fact, left entirely to assist in 
my French lesson or drawing lessons — watch 
the progress I made in fencing and German, 
walk, talk, eat bon-bons, or do imything 
else, wise or silly, as might have been — 
while the younger was only occasionally 
permitted to assist in such pleasures, being 
generally occupied in household matters, or 
any other avocations not agreeable to the 
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elder. I was not too young*, however, to 
perceive that she had qualities of heart and 
firmness of character, as far as sincerity was 
concerned, far superior ; and this feelihg on 
my part often induced me to shew her 
attentions, and, I trust, display fits of gfene- 
rosity towards her^ always gratefully re- 
ceived, when not under the controul of 
Matilde's blue eyes — ^which caused occasion- 
ally little scenes of jealousy and temper 
that served admirably to prevent the cur- 
rent of my life passing* too smoothly. Such 
were the companions with whom I was 
thrown into daily, nay, almost hourly, com- 
munion for eight months. Oh ! how often 
in after life have I recalled to mind their 
many acts of kindness, and almost sisterly 
tenderness— when sufiering, watching my 
sick-bed j when in health, partaking of my 
studies iiltoy pleasures j and I may honestly 
say^ that I learnt more French from their 
sweet lips, than ever did I from Monsieur 
Dubois, to whom I paid a monthly stipend, 
in order that he might hear from me what 
were our pursuits at the old Hall at home. 
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I repeat^ I have often thought of them^ if 
not with absolute affection^ with most pleas- 
ing- recollections and esteem. 

Supper over^ Madame Quequovillier kindly 
sug-gested that Monsieur Vestem had had a 
long* journey^ and was doubtless greatly 
fatigned, at the same time ofFering* to shew 
me the apartments prepared for my reception. 

To this I had no sort of objection, inas- 
much as I had g-one through much excite- 
ment, and really felt disposed to find myself 
alone. 

So having bid good night to the Chevalier, 
preceded by Madame, and followed by her 
daughters, who expressed themselves de- 
sirous to see that every thing was in due 
order, I took possession of my apartments, 
consisting of a cheerful and convenient 
sitting room — not that I ever sat in it 
much — and an equally agreeableiPBdroom. 
When they had departed, I looked around 
me. The night previous I had scarcely had 
time to think, moreover an hotel is not pre- 
cisely the place to observe change, but here 
I was domiciled^ and the utter diflFerence of 
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all thing's ai'ound me to those I had left at 
home, were enough and more than enough 
to keep me awake, weary as I was, for 
hours. The highly polished oak floor, the 
ahsenee of carpet, the alcove in which my 
bed was placed , in fact, the practical know- 
ledge, made evident in all things around 
me, that I was in another land, made 
thoughts fly fast to persons and things of 
every day life at home. Then Selwyn, 
where was he ? Possibly not far distant — 
how many leagues to Paris — was there any 
hunting or sporting in the neighbourhood of 

A ; and then I dozed, and slept, 

and dreamt, but neither Nelly or Gussy, 
appeared to me in my dreams. I beheld 
only the Abb6 walking on the lawn of 
Brooklands, with the companion of my 
journey. But at length I slept soundly, 
till MUame Quequovillier knocked at 
my door, and bid me arise, for it was 
already past the usual hour fdr the family 
breakfast. 

So I arose, and having quickly dressed, 
descended to the saloon, not forgetting, how« 
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ever, as I unpacked my belonging's, the 
needles and scissors. As I joined the circle 
I found the Chevalier had already departed 
for his bureau ; but the ladies came forward 
with anxious inquiries as to the manner in 
which I had passed the night, and gave * me 
their hands to shake, which I did, feeling 
half inclined to kiss the younger ones, they 
looked so fresh and well dressed. Having 
taken my seat at the breakfast table^ and 
accepted the offered cup of caff6-au-lait 
prepared by the fair Matilde^ I produced 
my treasures. To Madame I offered for 
acceptance a box of cotton and sundry 
packets of needles ; to Matilde a very beau- 
tiful little case containing a knife and a 
pair of scissors ; to Clarisse a pair of scissors 
and some needles, leaving the remainder to 
be shared as they liked. Why I g^ve the 
best present to Matilde without telj^tion 
I cannot say, save that she was the prettiest 
and I w;as seventeen. Be it as it may, the 
effect was wonderful. I thought she would 
have embraced me with delight, at least^ 
I had sufficient knowledge of. a pretty 
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woman's face instantly to discover that her 
eyes thanked me alike for my discrimination 
and g'ood taste^ in thinking* her preciselyVhat 
she thought herself, and what she really was, 
the pleasantest as well as the prettiest person 
I met with in the city of A , if not pre- 
cisely the most loveabte. And consequently, 
ere the day was over, instead of the knife 
and scissors cutting our love in two, we had 
become sworn friends- While Clarisse in 
her extacies at actually being the possessor 
of a pair of English scissors, forgot the knife, 
and Madame's round face glowed with abso- 
lute satisfaction as she looked at the needles. 
A thousand thanks and acknowledgments 
were vouchsafed me, and my generosity and 
kindness were lauded to the skies. 

^^Oh! what a love of a knife! what 
scissors 1^' exclaimed MatUdc 

^^ liillied, what scissors, what polish, what 
i^el !'^ added Clarissa. 

^^ And such needles and thread P chimed 
in Madame Quequovillier, ^^feally you are 
too good. Monsieur Vestem/' 

^^ Mere trifles,'^ I added, producing really 
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a first-rate knife, which I had purchased for 
myself, and which in iny gratification at 
their positive delight, I was determined to 
give to the Chevalier, ^^ and here is a present 
for the Chevalier, if he will accept it/' 

^^ Ah ! quel bijou !" they all exclaimed, 
^^ what a treasure ! what blades I Papa 
will be enchanted/' And truly was he, 
when he came in to dinner ; for I believe 
had I offered them each a jewel of some 
price, they would not have been more 
charmed. 

^^ Say no more, say no more, I pray you ; 
they are the merest trifles ; the cost of the 
whole literally nothing. But the Customs 
prevented my offering anything more worthy 
your acceptance.'* " Escourt was right," I 
added to myself, ^^ English knives, scissors, 
and needles are unquestionably the weapons 
with which to conquer French ladiw> how- 
ever the men may succumb to our bayonets/' 

Breakfast over, Madame begged to be 
excused, she h^d her household duties to 
attend to , poor Clarisse also vanished, an4 
I was left alone with Matilde. She looked 
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ag*ain at the present which I had given to 
her, and I looked at her face, and regretted 
that she could not speak with her mouth 
shut, and then out into a rather pretty 
garden ; we then looked at each other again, 
and then we hoth laughed, and I fancy I 
blushed. If I did so, it was from the 
thoughts which at the moment crossed my 
mind with reference to those I had left 
in England, inasmuch as I found myself 
comparing my companion's face with those 
of Gussy and Nelly, the only two faces 
which were ever fairly engraven on my 
heart. And as I did so, I could but confess 
in truth that she was handsomer than either, 
but wanting in all their bright and speaking 
intelligence. She was, in fact, a girl to 
admire, not io love ; and yet ere eight 
months had passed over my head, she en* 
deavoured to convince me I did love her 
in spite of myself . 

. " Will Monsieur walk round our garden 
this fine morning/' 

This I perfectly understood and readily 
consented — on which she departed, returning 

D 2 
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immediately with a very pretty bonnet on j 
and we walked forth to that, which to an 
Englishman, accustomed to a most beautiful 
g'arden superintended by a loved mother and 
sister, was anything* but a source of admira- 
tion; however, there was an arbour and 
some pear-trees, the fruit of which, when 
ripe, was excellent, and a few flowers. We 
took a turn or two, and then sat down in 
the arbour. The weather was very warm '- 
Matilde took off her bonnet, and with the 
freedom and elegance of a French girl, 
though certainly not with the nature and 
innocence of an English one, shook out her 
glossy curls, and as I looked at her profile, 
I thought it charming. 

^^ You are fond of flowers. Monsieur Ves- 
tern V^ They all called me Monsieur Ves- 
tern for a fortnight, then Moasieur Fred, 
and then Freddy. 
" Yes, very.^' 

^^ Have you a large garden in England V^ 
'' Yes, a most beautiful garden.^' 
^^Are your mother and sister fond of 
gardening r 
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^^Yes, as ladies garden — ^but we have 
several gardeners/' 

" Is your sister pretty ? do you love 
herr 

^^ Yes, both — but I see you have a dog f 
as a black poodle, rather a handsome dog of 
his kind approached, ^^what do you call 
him?'' 

'' Le petit corporal ; for shortness, how- 
ever, he is generally called Nap — you will 
find him very amusing," 

^ Come here, Nap, my good fellow ;" I 
«aid, '' come here/' 

'^ You forget," said Matilde, '' that French 
dogs do not imderstand English, speak to him 
in French, his own language." I did so, at 
least in such French as I could command ; 
and he responded instantly. And a most 
interesting companion did I find him ; a 
more accomplished dog, in fact, was rarely 
pupped ; he^could do all that dogs could do, 
and something more than most. 

^^You appear fond of dogs," observed 
Matilde, '^ do you keep many in Eng- 
land?" 
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^^ Yes, twenty at least, but they are most of 
them sportmg" dog^. Are they fond of 
iporting in France/' I asked, " is there any 
game in this neighbourhood — ^have you any 
horses — are there any hounds ?'' All this 
and more I endeavoured to explain in half 
French, half English, but my fair companion 
appeared to be little interested either in dogs 
or horses — she was civil to Nap when he 
amused her, nothing more. And I fancy 
her idea of hunting, and racing, and sporting 
in general, was very undefined — a sort of 
John Bullish amusement Mx)tally inconsis* 
tent with balls, flirtations, and admiration. 

However, she promised to introduce me to a 
Monsieur Chevreul, the Chasseur, par excel- 
lence of the city, for whom she appeared to 
have a thorough contempt ; however, the con- 
versation again reverted to England and 
Brooklands, and ere we quitted the arbour, 
she had tolerably ascertained my real position 
in life. The amount, or probable amount of 
the Brooklandfi rent-roll, as also my tastes 
and habits. In fact, I passed an hour or 
two very agreeably that hot morning, my 
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second in IVance^ and learnt my first French 
lesson from a very pretty French girl, m an 
arbour. As was the custom among the class 
to which the Chevalier belonged, the family 
dined early, and we were disturbed from 
our agreeable idleness by the voice of Clarisse, 
who came by command of Madame to know 
if Monsieur Vestern would consent to dine 
at two, and whether he preferred poultry to 
meat. " Any hour you like. Miss Clarisse,^' 
I replied, ^^ and anything your good mother 
selects, save frogs/^ 

'' Frogs V^ she replied, '' then Englishmen 
do really imagine that we live on frogs.'' 

'' Of course we do j on precisely the same 
grounds that Frenchmen imagine we eat 
nothing but roast beef and plum pudding.'' 

^^Well, frogs you certainly shall not 
have." 

r 

'^ I trust not — without they are produced 
as a curiosity to enable me, when I return to 
Brooklands, to give an opinion as to the 
taste. Neither let me have beef or plum 
pudding, for you do not understand them ; 
moreover, I have already had a specimen of 
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the French cuisine, and I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with anything your good. mother 
thinks proper to give/' 

^^ Monsieur is very kind/' said Clarisse, 
we shall do oui* best to please him/' On this 
she departed, leaving me to idle away another 
hour with her sister. It was scarcely an 
idle one, however, inasmuch as I dashed at 
once into a language of which I then knew 
little — and if, by so doing, I caused many 
smiles and much agreeable and good- 
humoured laughter on the part of my hand- 
some companion, I also profited by her 
timely corrections. 

The family dined early, which during 
summer, was by no means disagreeable-^ 
and having been taught to consider punc- 
tuality at meals one of the courtesies of 
life, I entered the saloon, as they termed the 
drawing-room, as the clock struck two. The 
Chevalier was there before me, already im; 
patient for dinner — he had been engaged all 
the morning in wool speculations, and to 
judge from his smiling face, he was well 
pleased with the state of the market ; he rub- 
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bed his hands together, and once more bid me 
i^relcome to France. And when I presented 
the knife, he looked at it again and again, 
and reopened the several blades — and at last 
declared the English were really clever in 
their wayj — and in fact, as he put it 
carefully in his pocket, that he was 
enchanted. I shall pass over the dinner — 
it was all I desired, and more — not so, the 
diners. Never was there a greater contrast 
than the four persons who were my com- 
panions, though all of one family— Madame, 
kind and amiable, appeared to me as precisely 
adapted, both by habit and education, for a 
nurse, head-cook, or a housekeeper. And 
although she had lost the chance of being 
either, when she vowed to love and honour 
the Chevalier, she still in an easy manner 
practically performed the duties of them all ; 
a custom or habit among those of her station 
in France, rather to be commended than 
otherwise; but she lived in days when a 
doQiestic education was considered preferable 
to the system of the era which followed, 
when the vain endeavour to learn a little of 
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everything* not even requisite to the learner, 
ends in the learning of nothing* correctly. 
She came to table with a red, but clean face, 
and if her manners were not polished, they 
were equally inoffensive. At times, I dis- 
covered her superintending" a stew pan j at 
others assisting in the making of the beds — 
in fact, her household duties were never neg- 
lected; and I must add, neither were her 
duties towards her cher Monsieur Fred, 
which she had learned to call me ere we 
parted. In fact, her busy hours at an end, 
she would take her work and sit with us 
during the long summer^s evenings, or walk, 
or join cheerfully in conversation— and, on 
such occasions, I no longer recollected that 
she had concocted the excellent ragout I had 
eaten at dinner, or emptied out my washhand- 
basin after breakfast. The Chevalier, for so 
I always briefly termed him, much to his 
amusement, when I had been domiciled a 
Week, was by no means like his sposa. I' 
I misjudge him not, he was a cunning man ; 
he believed himself a shrewd man — he cer- 
tainly was not a wise, or a clean one ; and 
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thoug'h on all occasions kind and just to 
me, in little matters he never pleased me, 
and I confess, I rather liked than esteemed 
him. He generally appeared at dinner in 
a short grey shooting-jacket, which he wore 
all the morning in his oflGice, in fact, every- 
where else, with the exception of Sunda3^s, 
when he was clean shaved, and wore a 
black coat, with the red ribbon in his but- 
ton-hole. He had two detestable habits, of 
which I informed Gussy in my first letter to 
Brooklands ; in her reply, which I shall give 
by-and-bye — she says, as for the Marchant 
de Laine, he is insufferable. The two habits 
were, rarely washing his hands for dinner, 
and picking his teeth with his fork — consider 
him a gentleman who will. Chevalier though 
he was. His daughters, Clarisse, at least, 
though given to dishabille in the morning, 
almost invariably appeared well, and at times 
even elegantly di'essed, at dinner. I con- 
stantly found myself looking and thinking 
of the one or the other. I have given my 
opinion of the parents of Matilde — I can 
only say, she was far too handsome to be 
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a governess, and too clever, I will say too 
well educated, to be the wife of a man who 
was not her superior. While poor Clarisse 
was too plain to be a g^overness, and also too 
well informed to be the wife of an inferior. 
Nevertheless, I found both, the one as the 
other, very agreeable companions. 

Dinner over, a cup of excellent coffee was 
produced, and I was soon instructed as to 
the merits of a chasse. The Chevalier then 
disappeared, save on rare occasions. Madame, 
during the hot weather, either took a siesta 
or assisted in putting away the stew-pans — 
I never inquired which — and I was left to 
the tender mercies of the young ladies. At 
the termination of this, my first day's dinner 
with the family, I expressed my intention 
of calling on the Abbe, as I had promised, 
and suggested that the company of the sisters 
would be most agreeable to me : at all events, 
you promised to shew me the way, I said, 
turning to Matilde — Clarisse must come also ; 
I want to see the city, as well as the Abb6.. 
Clarisse, however, was engaged, or Matilde 
intended she should be so, and we started 
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alone. The Abb6 was at home^ and that 
home was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a handsome cathedral, of which he was 
a dignitai'y. I forgot at the moment that 
I entered it, however, that the stalls con- 
nected with continental cathedrals were not 
precisely golden or even silver ones— instead 
of being ushered into a handsome apartment 
by a well-dressed servant, and beholding the 
Abb6 in a silk apron, as I had been accus- 
tomed when visiting the dignitaries of G , 

I beheld the little Abb^ himself opening the 
door 3 and, having ushered us into a small 
apartment, but indifferently furnished, which 
apparently looked into the garden of a sort 
of nunnery, he took both my hands again 
and welcomed me to his simple abode — and 
tlien, having saluted Matilde, he added, 
^^ My home is rarely honoured by the pre- 
tence of fair ladies ; Freddy is a very lucky 
boy, how like he is to my dear pupil, 
Gussy/' 

^^ Indeed, Mons. T Abb6, is he like his 
sister,*' said Matilde. " Yes, very like, and 
she is a very pretty girl, I assure you, and 
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she loves her old Abb6, at least so she told me, 
very much/' He then produced from a side 
cupboard some delicious fruit, beg'ging' we 
would excuse his apparent want of hospi- 
tality, but that French Abb6s were not in 
the position of an English Prebend, nor 
paid so well— moreover, his order was one 
of rigour and simplicity ; indeed, it occurred 
to me, as far as I could judge fi'om outward 
appearances, that his change, from that of 

an emigrant to his hermitage at A , was 

rather for the worse j but he judged other- 
wise, and who had a right to gainsay him. 
I solicited his aid in the recommendation of 
masters, and promised to visit him, and thus 
we parted to stroll around the ramparts, and 
look at the various shops, which I confess 
were far more worthy of notice than the 
streets, which like those of most other 
French towns, were dirty and disagreeable. 
During this perambulation I remarked that 
my fair companion seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise at the notice I received as a 
stranger, and which she appeared to receive 
from her beauty; but I could not induce 
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her to take my arm^ though I assured her 
it was a mere matter of form in England, 
but which in France I inferred from her 
explanation was a mark of tenderness she 
had not then vouchsafed me. 

Thus time rolled on, I made rapid pro- 
gress in the French language^ that is, as far 
as regards the speaking of it. How could I 
do otherwise, with such companions ? none of 
whom, save Matilde, appeared in the least 
desirous to learn English. I had masters 
of all kinds; indeed, my mornings were 
passed in learning to fence, dance, and 
speak foreign tongues; my afternoons and 
evenings in visiting the neighbourhood of 
A J — by no means one of great in- 
terest — and flirting with the girls, both the 
one and the other as opportunity offered; 
for although I had then distinctly formed 
an opinion as to which was the handsomest, 
I had by no means done so in regard to 
which of the two I liked best. To do them 
justice, there was little to choose, they were 
both so kind. The Chevalier interfered little 
with our proceedings, and Madame had 
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enoug'h to do with her household afFau's. 
About this time I received a letter from 
dear BrooUands; I shall give it here^ in 
order not to break the thread of my story. 
It ran thus : — 

" Darling Fred,— We were amused at 
the full account you gfave us of your journey 
to France, and delighted to hear that you are 
well and so pleasantly placed. How I should 
like to bring old Nadir and join you, were 
it not for the presence of that insufferable 
Chevalier. I cannot conceive a man acting* as ' 
he does 5 what very dirty tricks at dinner, too. 

'' Your description of the young ladies is 
more agreeable. Pray tell me, dear Fred, 
which you like best. I am rather in favour 
of poor Clarisse ; Matilde appears to me to 
be the handsomest, but to have less character 
and heart; Nell}'^ thinks with me. I see 
much of her now you are gone, and read 
all your letters to her. She is greatl}^ 
improved; a more graceful person and 
speaking countenance I rarely beheld ; not 
that I imagine she is generally admired. 
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^^ By-the-bye, I had almost forgotten to 
tell you that j^our friend Mr. Temple is going 

to A . His father hearing you were 

there; wrote to Dad^ and it is settled that 
he is to go ; but not to the house you are in. 
Mama says it would be a pity for you both, 
as you would be always together speaking 
English instead of French, and perhaps 
quarrelling about the girls j she thought 
you were quite safe with two to make love 
to daily. What does she mean, Fred? 
Perhaps you will hear from Mr. Temple. 
The trout are scarce this season ; but we have 
had some good sport. How I miss you in 
my rides —Nelly almost always accompanies 

me — as Arty, who goes to C Church 

after the long vacation, is not at home. 
What can you do without a horse. All the 
stud are thriving, and the pets. Love from 
Mama and Dad. Mind you send or bring 
me some French gloves and shoes. 

'^ Your ever affectionate 

'' GusSY.'' 

Having read this letter, my thoughts flew 
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back to Brooklands, and those of my home, 
both as regards bipeds and quadrupeds. 
Two sentences in the letter more particularly 
caused me to become more than usually 
thoug-htful. The one was that of Nelly not 
being* generally admired; the other, how 
could I have existed without a horse for a 
month. 

^^Your news from England is not satis- 
factor}', I fear/^ said Matilde, who was 
attempting to engage my attention by 
making Nap sit up on his hind legs with a 
stick between the fore ones. 

^^ Quite so J pray read it, if you under- 
stand English sufficiently ; you will then be 
enabled to judge. But I have been thinking* 
if a tolerable horse could be obtained in La 
Belle France. I have not as yet seen an 
animal in this ancient city which could jump 
over a wheel-barrow, much less the wide 
brooks about here.^^ 

'^ Well, Monsieur Fi*ed, I confess that I 
know little of horses, still less of jumping 
brooks. But I will ask Papa to invite 
Monsieur Chevreul to supper,' and you can 
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talk the matter over with him. But, pray 
tell me something* of Nelly, and your sister 
Gussy, I think you call her/' 

^^Yes, Gussy we call her; let me hear 
you pronounce it in French. You cannot ; 
yet if you could it would not sound so 
musical as does it from Engflish lips. You 
ask me to tell you something* of her, as of 
Ifelly. Well, they are both charming* in 
their way ; the one the most joyous being* I 
know; the other the most feminine; not 
that my precious sister, is not equally the 
most g*entle of her sex. But there are some, 
who are given at times to mistake a lig-ht 
heart for a giddy one. I love them both 
in their different ways, the one as the sister 
of my home, the other as the sigter of my 
heart.'' 

a Yery g*ood," said Matilde, " then you 

^ are already in love with this Miss Nelly." 

^. ^^Not precisely that, ten years hence I 

may the better be enabled to inform you ; as 

yet we have only vowed eternal friendship." 

Here she interrupted me by exclaim- 
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ingy ^^ Welly that is much between man and 
woman/' 

^^ Rather say in this instance, boy and 
^1, indeed had you allowed me, I should 
have added, eternal friendship in ^ the School- 
room/ But hark, the bell rings somewhat 
loudly, whom do you expect so late ; any 
visitors ?" 

^^ None at this time in the evening* ; it is 
getting dark I fancy, possibly mon Pere* 
has already summoned Monsieur Chevreul to 
discuss your sporting tastes." 

But at this moment the door opened, and 
the next I was almost in the arms of poor 
Selwyn, who entered the room followed by a 
tall youth, whom I may as well introduce 
as my schoolfellow and friend. Temple, we 
shook each other cordially by the hands, while 
Matilde blushing and curtes3ang, backed 
herself very gracefully out of the room. 

Never was a man more changed in appear- 
ance than was my poor friend Selwyn ; he 
appeared hterally to have grown twenty 
years older ; and the joyous smile which once 
lighted up his animated countenance was 
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gone for ever. '' I am once more returning* 
to old Eng'land, Fred/' he observed, " dear 
Gussy, almost the only correspondent I have 
now in the world, informed me of your being* 
here, so I have remained for the night in order 
that I may tell them at home, what you are 
doing here in the city of A — . Strange that 
as I descended from the diligence from Paris, 
I met with our young friend Temple, and we 
determined at once to beat up your quarters, 
as I wish you, Fred, to come and breakfast 
with me ere I leave to-morrow.'' 

^^ And most joyfully will I come," I re- 
plied, still holding Selwyn's hand— in fact, 
the sight of him seemed to transport me, as 
if by magic, to the Lodge ; Anderson, and 
even poor Mary Hoofcut, were again before 
me. And turning to Temple, I said, " I 
knew you were coming, and right glad am 
I to see you— but I had no idea that you 
would appear so soon, after the letter which 
informed me that I might expect you. 
Where do you put up?'' 

" For the night, at the hotel, with Selwyn ; 
but to-morrow I become a resident under 
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the roof of Monsieur Frosac, However, I 
have not heard that there are any Miss 
Frosacs; whereas, you appear abeady to 
have established an agreeable flirtation, if 
I may judge by the girl who vanished on 
our arrival/^ 

'^ There are two,'^ I observed, '^ and I am 
quite prepared to toss you up for choice — so 
you see, I have not made any great havoc 
as yet; however, you shall see them both 
by daylig'ht to-morrow, when we can settle 
matters amicably/' 

^^ Agreed,'' replied Temple; "I see you 
are as generous as ever in regard to all 
girls, save your sister's playmate, Nelly." 

'' Recollect, I have known her from child- 
hood, loved her in boyhood, and possibly shall 
idolize her in manhood— but as yet I have 
not made up my mind. In the meantime, 
Selwyn, I have offered you no refreshments 
— true, I am not under my own roof, but I 
pay well, and the Chevalier is generous, so 
I can take the liberty of urging you to 
remain to supper ; the family are kind and 
agreeable." 
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^ No, no, Fred," replied Selwyn, ^^ I dined 
well en route — I noiust breakfast early; so 
BOW, Fred, good-night, both Temple and I 
are tired with our journey/^ 

Having satisfied the two young ladies, that 
my friends were persons of very considerable 
importance : the one an actual English landed 
proprietor, the other the younger son of a real 
milord ; at which information Matilde ap- 
peared well satisfied ; I also bid them an early 
igood-night, and retired to my alcove, in 
order that I might be up with the lark, in 
order to obtain as much time with Selwyn as 
possible. I was, in fact, in his bed-room, 
at the hotel, ere he was dressed; and he 
then informed me it was his intention to let 
the Lodge, and to return to France, possibly 
go on to Italy — '' If so, we shall meet again, 
Fred/' It is impossible to say how much 
this determination on his part pained me; 
I well knew a roving life would ill-suit him 
— in fact, his health was already so much 
impaired, I scarcely fancied he would ever 
live to return. Temple soon joined us ; and, 
breakfast being over, we bid farewell to poor 
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Selwyn, who started for Eng'land. For 
many hours subsequently my heart sank 
within me ; and^ notwithstanding* the appa- 
rent delight which Temple evinced at our 
meeting", as the knowledg'e that we mig-ht 
be some months tog'ether, it was several days 
ere I recovered my usual hilarity. How- 
ever, the spirits of youth are elastic — we had 
been firm friends at Eton, as at Brooklands, 
where he frequently passed his holidays; 
moreover, all our tastes were similar, save 
the taste of acquiring foreign languages. 
And, although he did manage to make him- 
self understood, after a residence of several 
months in France, he declared to me, that 
it was utterly impossible he could ever posi- 
tively speak anything but pure English ; 
in fact, the conversations which he held 
with Madame Quequovillier, as also with the 
-[Chevalier, during the evenings that he formed 
one of our circle, which was constantly, were 
a continual soiu'ce of amusement. 

I shall give one instance of his attempt to 
hold a conversation on the subject of Mon- 
sieur Chevreul, who had been invited and 
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whom we expected to supper. The table 
was prepared, and Madame having* g*iven 
orders, that all things should be provided 
for the Chasseur^s entertainment, was reclining* 
in a fauteul. Matilde and Clarisse being 
dressed, fris6e and chausee, with more than 
usual care —whether these little attentions 
were for the grand Chasseur or Mr. Temple 
or myself, I cannot say, but there we sat a 
pleasant party as Temple entered, and with 
the hearty and natural bearing of a thorough 
gentleman, which he was, saluted the whole 
of us, more particularly Matilde, whom he 
greatly admired even to causing me jealousy ; 
as least such jealousy, as the less fervent 
admiration on my part could create. 

'' Glad to see you, Madame,^' said he in 
English, warmly pressing her somewhat 
dumpy hand. ^^Ah! I forget, confound 
this French. Fred, pray speak for me. 
Dont laugh, young ladies. Trfes bien aise, de 
vous voir, Madame. Will that do, Fred V^ 
turning to me, and then having seated 
himself between the girls, he commenced 
again. 

^^ Touching this Monsieur Chevreul le 
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Grand Nimrod de la France^ is he coming' to 
supper ? for to tell you the truth^ Je suis accd- 
bl6, for the want of some potato salad. You 
speak English, ma chere Miss Matilde, and 
will therefore understand me. I have been 
•learning" what aecabl6 means all the morning-, 
and I have come to the conclusion, that 
being translated it is famished, positively 
broken down for the want of something to eat j 
for I have not dined, feeling assured, that 
your female chef would give us something 
appetisant to-night.^' 

Matilde who understood the better part of 
this explanation, joined me in a hearty laugh, 
and of course the others laughed also, because 
we laughed, and this satisfied Temple who was 
as good tempered as was he a kind-hearted 
and clever fellow. But in the midst of our 
hilarity the door opened, and the Chevalier 
entered, with his sporting friend Chevreul. 

Now, when it is recollected that I had 
been all my life accustomed, in the hunting 
field, to such men as my own admirable 
Dad, Selwyn, the Harewoods, and even 
the kind-hearted yeomen Barleycorn and 
Ploughshare; and that my friend Temple, 
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Was the son of an Engflish Peer^ who pos- 
sessed one of the first studs in England^ and 
moreover had been mitiated from his very 
childhood, in all the delig'hts of first-rat« 
sporting". I say, considering such to have 
been the case, it was by no means extra- 
ordinary after the laudations we had listened 
to from every member of the Quequovillier 
family in reference to ChevreuVs extraor- 
dinary sporting propensities, to say nothing 
of his admirable horsemanship and know- 
ledge of all matters connected with the sports 
of the field, that we should have formed a 
very high estimate of his character, and 
no mean one of his personal appearance. 
Conceive then my astonishment on behold- 
ing a little mean-looking middle-aged person, 
dressed in the most absurd costume it is 
possible to conceive that any man could dis- 
figure himself in, to appear before civilized 
beings, much less females at a supper table. 
Having been duly introduced, I cast a glance 
at Temple, it was enough ; he went into fits 
of laughter, which however he cleverly 
turned off by declaring that the very idea of 

E 2 
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beholding* Monsieur Chevreul^ who he had 
been informed was a first-rate sportsman, 
had put him in mind of an admirable sporting 
tale he had that day read in Gali^ani ; 
this naturally caused me to laug'h, but I ex- 
plained matters by declaring" that Temple 
had expressed his utter inability to hold a 
conversation on sporting" matters in French. 
Matilde holdiug up her fing"er all the time 
to entreat us to behave, and so matters 
righted. But let me, if I possibly can, 
sketch Monsieur Chevreul ; poor dear man, 
I have to thank him for many days 
amusement j and after all had it not been 
for his insufferable conceit, and thorough 
belief that he had some idea of sporting and 
could ride, I could have liked him better. 
Having made many polite bows, and still 
more polite speeches, which Temple did not un- 
derstand, and I did not believe, he approached 
the girls, and while he speaks to them, I will 
sketch him. In height he was about five feet 
six ; thin, ill formed, with a face very much 
resembling the knave of diamonds, and much 
marked with the small pox, 150 much so^ 
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indeed, as to destroy what otherwise, his fea- 
tures being" good, would have caused him to 
have had rather an intelligent countenance j 
this however was no fault of his ; not so, how- 
ever his costume, which was truly absurd, pos- 
sibly the more so, from a fancied idea on his 
part, that he was the perfect beau ideal of a 
sportsman ; if so, his astonishment must have 
been great as having been asked to meet two 
young Englishmen, who had expressed their 
strong* admiration for the chase, on finding 
them most simply attired in sober black. 
However, I give the portrait as he stood 
before the chair on which Matilde negli- 
gently if not gracefully reclined ; his coat a 
sort of shooting jacket, in the capacious side 
pockets of which both his hands were placed, 
was made of a species of green plush cut off 
at the sides, and buttoned close up to the 
throat, the metal buttons on which, and 
there were many, each having a separate 
device, on one of which appeared a pointer, 
on another a partridge, a hare, and so forth j 
his cap or casquet, which he had laid on a 
chair, had an immense peak; around his 
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throat was tied a white handkerchief^ suffi- 
ciently tight to strangle any one less given 
to leanness, while his nether garments were 
composed of a texture impossible to describe, 
either as to make or what they were made 
of, but somewhat close fitting around his 
small legs, and terminated by a well cut 
pair of gaiters } in such attire stood Mon- 
sieur Chevreul, a bachelor, in easy circum- 
stances — ^that is as the French have it — he 
had six milles livre de rent, the principal 
part of which he expended on powder and 
shot — which he wasted. 

But supper is served, and we sat around 
the well supplied board, in most amusing 
conversation and considerable laughter, 
greatly increased by Temple's vain eiforts to 
make himself understood by Madame, and 
at the same time to act with propriety 
towards the invited guest Any attempt, 
however, to give in reasonable language all 
that passed, would be in vain. What I have 
to say, therefore, I must say briefly in plain 
English. Supper over, at which of course, 
sportsmanlike, both Temple and Chevreul, 
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played a very g-ood knife and fork; the 
former, because he was really hungry, and 
the latter, that he looked on it as a positive 
feast of St. Hubert. 

The Chevalier nothing* loth, though quite 
unusual, proposed that we should have some 
ponch h r Ang'lais. To this the ladies readily 
assented, and Monsieur Chevreul having* ap- 
pealed to Temple to know if it was the usual 
beverag^e of the English — declared his anxiety 
to taste it. Indeed, he thus expressed him- 
self — " In Eng'land I read that sportsmen 
take punch at breakfast in their tea before 
starting* for the chase — cold punch out of 
little flasks in the field, when they catch the 
fox — punch in the evening*, or after dinner, 
when they come home fatig-ued — and punch 
when they go to bed, to make them sleep — 
this they term a nig-ht-cap. Is it true. Mon- 
sieur Temple?^' 

" I cannot precisely contradict you, Sir,^' 
he replied, ^^ but your informer has a little 
exaggerated the quantity ; moreover, I 
fancy the evil exists with the minority, 
rather than the majority of sportsmen. But 
we have a great variety of Punches in Eng- 
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land. Those I best prefer, are what we 
term, ^Blue-ruin/ and a highly flavoured 
' Punch/ concocted in the Strand, which even 
the young ladies of England greatly 
enjoy/' 

" Ah, Mou cher Monsieur Vestern/' ex- 
claimed Chevreul in an ecstacy. '^ I shall 
beg your goodness to give me the receipt ; 
' blue -ruin, blue-ruin !' I never heard of that 
punch before/' 

'' It can scarcely be called punch,'' I re^ 
plied, ^^nevertheless it is about the most 
wholesome, and by no means the worst of 
exciting drinks ; composed of gin, hot-water 
and sugar, according to taste. You possibly 
do not exactly know what gin means, and I 
can scarcely explain it in French ; but if 
you will sup with us some night at the hotel, 
we will do our best to introduce you to a 
bottle of ' Blue-ruin.' " 

'' That will we with great pleasure," ob- 
served Temple, ^^ and I feel certain that 
Monsieur Chevreul will pronounce it to be 
excellent." 

" A thousand thanks, gentlemen, for your 
politeness, I shall be most happy to accept 
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your invitation ; but gin, gin, let me see, the 
author I have been reading, speaks of gins j 
that is, traps used by poachers for snaring 
hares, but I do not recollect his having 
called it ^ blue-ruin ;' but wait, I see the trap 
must be baited with something ^ steeped in 
gin — is it so V 

" Not precisely that,'^ I replied—" the gin 
you describe and the blue-ruin gin, are not 
exactly the same, though your remarks are 
reasonable — for there is considerable ruin in 
both;^ 

The punch was brought in, and was cer- 
tainly very good, concocted by Madame— a 
sort of highly flavoured rum punch; we 
drank freely as Englishmen, but not un- 
wisely. And the little eyes of Chevreul soon 
began to twinkle brightly ; he longed to 
hear something of England and its field- 
sports, and notwithstanding the presence of 
the girls, who appeared highly amused, aa 
he had been invited expressly to speak of 
horses and hounds, partridges and woodr 
cocks — in almost unexplainable tongues we 
launched fearlessly into the thick of sporting 
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matters. However^ it was all but impracti- 
cable to Chevreul — he did nothing* but hold 
up his hands^ then thrust them into his 
pockets, then take a little more punch. The 
idea that any one man living* would keep 
such sporting establishments as those of the 
Duke of Gloucestershire or Lord Fitz ; the 
number of hounds in their kennels, the num- 
ber of horses in their stables, was all to him 
a positive romance — scarcely less so, to the 
remainder of the party. Ag'ain, when we 
spoke to a man, who having* waded the 
whole day through the marshes to kill a 
couple • of jack-snipes, or over ten miles of 
ground to bag a leash, of red-legged part- 
ridges, or an old hare — and yet considered 
himself the very Nimrod of the citj^ — of a 
hundred * hares, and fifty brace of pheasants 
falling to two guns after luncheon, I really 
fancied he would have embraced his fat and 
amiable hostess in the presence of her lord 
and master, the Chevalier, out of pure ex- 
citement, or have swooned on the floor : an 
excitement so greatly increased by the punch, 
that I thought it due time to enter into the 
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subject of horses— ere he was fairly hors de 
combat. 

^^ Speaking of horses, Monsieur Chevreul f 
we had just been describing* as far as practi- 
cable a Meltonian stud ; '' speaking of horses, 
my friend Temple and I are desirous of 
procuring a hack each ; something low-priced 
and sound, just to take an occasional gallop 
in the neighbourhood, in order to keep up 
our horsemanship ; probably you can inform 
us where such may be purchased.'^ 

'^ That can I,^^ he replied — " there is one. 
Monsieur Sanglier, who lives in the Kue des 
Maturins, a dealer in horses j he has two 
or three Norman hacknies, which I fancy 
might suit you. But, gentlemen, if you will 
honour me with your company at breakfast 
to-morrow morning, I shall be happy to 
take you to Sanglier's stable, where you can 
judge for yourselves. This punch is very 
excellent, Mademoiselle,^' he continued, turn- 
ing to Clarisse, on whom his. eyes had been 
fixed for the last ten minutes — as if he 
had discovered somethings more than usually 
pleasing in a countenance* marked like his 
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own^ poor girl — ^^but what is apparently 
water to an English sportsman, is pure rum 
to a French one —so I must bid you all 
good-night. Gentlemen/' he added, extend- 
ing his hands to us both, '^ I shall hope for 
the pleasure of your company at ten to- 
morrow f and with this he left us. 

The Chevalier proposed one more glass. 
Temple drew his chair nearer to Matilde, 
which caused me to feel that he was appro- 
priating my rights, and I almost regretted 
there was no charming Miss Frosac on 
whom to retaliate. We had, I fear, a good 
laugh at Chevreul's expense, and then parted 
for the night, most reluctantly on the part of 
Temple, who constantly proposed to Madame 
that he should come, bag and baggage, to 
the Rue des Cocques. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Before ten on the following mornings I 
had called for Temple^ and we proceeded 
together to the Hotel where Chevreul had 
kmdly invited us to breakfast. We found 
him anxiously awaiting our arrival^ and he 
received us most kindly, adding, however, 
that the punch Anglais had distui'bed his 
rest, and that he had been awake all night, 
thinking of the wonderful sport we must 
have in England, and then, with a deep 
sigh, expressed his regret that he was not a 
millionaire, or he should instantly visit La 
belle Gloucestershire. 

" You would do weiy^ I replied, '^ for be 



^ 
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assured there is no country like it for a rich 
man, and it has many advantages for a poor 
one, over all others I know of. But you 
must come and pay us a visit, and judge for 
yourself/' 

^^ I should, indeed, be enchanted,'' he ob- 
served, taking both my hands, ^^ but come, 
breakfast awaits us." The costume of Chevreul 
was almost precisely similar to. that in which 
he had appeared on the previous evening. 
Moreover, he was evidently a person well 
known in the city, and to all appearance 
respected; whether from his well known 
sporting tastes, his independence, or his 
virtues, I cannot say. Enough that the 
breakfast to which he had kindly invited us 
was precisely in keeping with his idea of an 
English sportsman's appetite, and peculiarly 
so to that of two growing lads. Of punch 
or blue ruin certainly there was neither, but 
in their place we had wine and ^^ eau de vie/' 
preferable ere mid-day. 

Chevreul took the head of the table, thrust 
a napkin under his chin, and then suggested 
oysters as a commencement. The oysters 
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were followed by coutlets^ a savoury omelet, 
roast fowl, and a variety of other dishes, all 
well cooked, accompanied by vin de grave, 
claret, eau de vie, and coffee. This sub- 
stantial dejeuner k la forchette over, we pro- 
ceeded to visit Mons. Sang-lier^s establishment. 
As I walked throug'h the streets, I could 
not help calling" to mind the well kept stables 
of Brooklands, as also those of Selwyn, and 
many others in old Eng-land, so beautifully re- 
g'ulated and admirably clean, not forgetting* 
the wonderful order and arrang-ements of 
some of those of our leading* dealers, both 
in the metropolis and the provinces j and I 
doubt me not but that the mind of Temple 
was working" on similar recollections, thoug^h 
it was scarcely necessary he should have 
gone one yard in thought beyond the estab- 
lishment to which from boyhood he had been 
daily accustomed, which was perfect of its 
kind. At all events, we both naturally 
concluded that Monsieur Sanglier had some- 
thing neat if not grand in the way of a 
repository. As I, at least, was thus rumi- 
nating, Chevreul exclaimed, " Here we are, 
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gentlemen ;'' and we entered that which at 
first appeared to me to be a sort of cow- 
yard, with a small house standing in one 
comer. Chevreul rang at the bell, and the 
illustrious Sanglier immediately stood before 
us in all the pride of an unshaved chin, and 
a portly, unclean, ill-dressed person — far 
more like a cow doctor than a horse dealer. 
In fact, there was nothing about the man, in 
the eyes of an Englishman, at least, giving 
evidence of his calling ; however, we sought 
the animal horse and not the animal man. 

'^ Good morning, Sanglier,^' said Chevreul, 
touching the peak of his cap, on which 
Sanglier raised his hat ; ^^ here are two Eng- 
lish gentlemen who are desirous to see your 
stud — moreover, they will probably purchase, 
if they find anything to suit them.'' 

^^ Delighted to shew the gentlemen what 
I have,'' he replied ; " luckily a few horses 
arrived yesterday, from Normandy— they 
may find something fit for a prince." 

The stable-door was thrown aside, as, 
having crossed the dirty yard, he uttered 
the last word ; and an air so foul issued 
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therefromy that it almost made my eyeft 
water— how horses could have existed in 
such a den, I know not ; all I say is, that 
we should have been stifled, had we remained 
therein. " Only conceive poor Anderson be- 
holding twenty horses/^ for there were at 
least that number in the stable, ^^ in such a 
pig^stye,'' said Temple, aside ; '^ pray beg 
this big Sanglier to trot some of them out, 
if so he has any that can trot/' 

Having, as far as possible, explained to 
Chevreul the sort of animals we desired to 
purchase, several were produced, some with 
long tails, and large heads, and unsound 
legs— some with small heads and short tails ; 
in fact, it is vain to endeavour any descrip- 
tion of Sanglier's stud, save that there ap- 
peared to be all sorts and sizes, but of a 
race and breed so utterly distinct from that 
to which we had been accustomed, that the 
little knowledge we then had of the best 
points of a horse, was lost in a maze of irre- 
sistible wonder and laughter, to the evident 
discomfort of poor Chevreul, whose sporting 
knowledge and horsemanship, as his know- 
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ledge of a horse^ was evidently formed on a 
very low estimate. However^ we had given 
much trouble, and were both desirous to 
obtain something* to ride; so, at length, 
after much bargaining, I became the pro- 
prietor of an iron-gi'ey gelding, about four- 
teen two, with a splendid tail and an ugly 
head, quite out of condition, but sound, and 
given to rear more than was agreeable ; but 
I fancied I was a sufficiently good horse- 
man to cure him of this vice ; be it as it 
may, he did not give me time, inasmuch as 
he took the initiative, as I shall in the sequel 
shew, and cured himself, at the risk of my 
life ; for this hack I paid three hundred and 
fifty francs, his ftiU value ; and, as Sangher 
pronounced it, an " Amour,'^ that is a love 
of a horse, I christened him on the spot, 
^^ Wild boar," after the vender, Sanglier. 

Temple was rather more fortunate, he 
selected a little rusty bay Norman mare, 
for which he paid five hundred francs — far 
too much ; she had a dock tail, and a wicked 
eye. Chevreul said, he had seen Sanglier 
on her back, and she was the neatest goer 
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in all France ; I wonder he did not add all 
Europe. To conclude the bargain^ Sanglier 
proposed we should take a ^^ petit verre/' 
which we did^ of vile brandy ; and^ having" 
hob-nobbed^ that is, touched each other's 
glasses, and paid our money, to the great 
satisfaction of their recent owner, Temple 
observed, that he should name his mare, 
Matilde — had it been a horse, Chevreul's 
name would have been selected. 

Our next step was to procure saddlery j 
for this purpose our obhging friend took us 
to a saddler, whom he pronounced to be a 
first-rate hand in his art ; but we found it 
far more difficult to obtain decent saddlery 
than we had tolerable hackneys; however, 
these matters are, I fancy, greatly improved 
during the last twenty years with our friends 
on the other side of the Channel. And then, 
by the advice of the little Frenchman, having 
selected a fitting stable for our new pur- 
chases, we proceeded to the Quequovilhers^ 
who were greatly amused at the account we 
gave of our morning's proceedings, and 
apparently not a little proud of our having 
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become possessed of two such fine animals^ 
^^ I have akeady christened mine, Matilde/' 
observed Temple, seating himself, as he al- 
ways did, close to that young lady, and 
very often effacing all the impressions I had 
made during his absence. ^^ And I should 
have called mine, Clarisse,^' I observed, " but 
that it is a horse; so I have named him, 
Sanglier." ^^You are very kind,'' she re- 
plied; ^^I accept the compliment/' Her 
sister, meantime, appeared nothing loath to 
accept the same from the son of the milord, 
as she always termed Temple. But when- 
ever I thought of Nelly, all my jealousy 
vanished in a moment. 

The afternoon subsequent to our having 
dealt in horseflesh being fine, I suggested we 
should take a ride, the better to be enabled 
to judge of the horses' qualities as soon as 
possible. To this Temple having agreed, 
they were ordered at four o'clock, and he 
promised to attend, in order that we might 
mount them in the presence of Madame (as 
we always termed Madame. Quequovillier) 
and the young ladies, who were very anxious 
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to see the horses. At the time appointed 
they were led saddled into the port-cocher^ 
and their appearance was unquestionably 
improved even by one da/s absence from 
the foul air of Sang^lier's stable, in addition 
to a little trimming*. Moreover, the new 
equipments set them off to advantage, and 
the young" ladies wei^e actually — as French 
girls are not seldom — ^^ enchanted/' whether 
it was, however, with the flowing" tail of 
the "Wild Boar,'' or the wicked eye of 
" Matilde,'' I cannot vouch. I regretted 
ChevreuFs absence, the more that he would 
have had a lesson in horsemanship which I 
certainly never forg-ot. Matilde being* quiet 
enough. Temple was soon mounted ; when I 
approached the " Wild Boar,'' however, he 
was by no means inclined to allow me to vault, 
as I had intended, lightly into the saddle, to 
shew my activity to the lookers on, for he 
reared again and again ; however, I had no 
intention to give in, and at last, what with 
coaxing and speaking to the animal — for I 
have always held the opinion there is nothing 
like gentleness with horses —1 managed to 
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seat myself fairly in the saddle^ and we 
prepared to start; the moment, however, I 
pressed my heels ag'ainst the ^^ Boar/' and 
slackened n^y reins, up went his fore legs 
higher and kigher. At first he battled with 
the air, then plunged, then reared again, at 
last so perpendicularly that I had no alter- 
native but that of slipping over his haunches ; 
and thus I saved my life. As I did so, 
however, I possibly held too tightly by the 
reins, for the animal lost his balance, and 
with a fearful crash fell backwards, his head 
passing literally through the low window of 
the saloon, shivering alike glass and frame- 
work, crushing a portion of the stone work, 
and then rolling himself on the ground, he 
lay there trembling. While the shrieks of 
the assembled females caused no end of 
heads to be popped out of the neighbouring 
windows, and the passers by rushed in to 
pick up the slain, grimacing and hfting their 
shoulders as had the lofty tower of the 
cathedral fallen on the surrounding streets. 
In fact, I believe the only two of the party 
who took the matter coolly were those who 
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had most reason to feel otherwise ; I, who 
had so nearly been a cripple for life, if not 
worse, and Temple, who sat calmly on his 
little Norman mare, vainly endeavouring to 
stifle a fit of laughter, which, when he found 
I wafe unhurt, burst forth most boisterously. 

"On my word, Fred, you managed 
famously. I fully expected to have seen 
you fly through the window. Thank God 
you are not hurt ; but pray pick up the bits, 
I should rather say the wounded. I hope 
the Wild Boar is not injured, as I am bent 
on a ride.'' 

My astonishment being over, for at the 
moment I scarcely knew the extent of the 
danger I had escaped, I satisfied the company 
that all was right, shook the Wild Boar, 
who regained his legs, apparently little 
hurt, though much frightened, and doubtless 
with a terrible headache, as he rose up on his 
legs again, shook himself, and could he have 
spoken, surely would have admitted he had 
the worst of it. Finding him none the 
worse, much to the astonishment of the 
Chevalier, who had arrived in the midst of 
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tile canfeMn, I ranounted, and strange to 
aatjy the animal walked qoietif oat of ibe 
CQort^ and firom that hour till tiie day of my 
levying France he nearer attonpted to rear 
again* Haring ridden oar hi»ses beyond 
the city gat^ we tried ihar paces^ and 
foond diat aldioi^ we had not exactly 
becMBe the posKSMffs of Imnters^ we ner^^ 
tiidesB had two rery tolerahfe little hacks^ 
which ha^ in due time we managed so &r 
to instruct aa to enable them to sonnoant 
8ome tolerable fences^ much to the an- 
noyance of the Frendi fiirmers^ who could 
not underBtand our great enjoyment^ and 
felt rery much disposed to resent our in- 
tmsion. And thus our days passed merrily 
and agreeably ; in fact, the sunshine of life 
was truly that period of my existence. 

Temple did his very utmost to induce 
Matilde to ride his little bay mare, but riding 
was not one of her accomplishments; in- 
deed, she had no taste for that agreeable 
exercise ; even Clarisse, though more inclined, 
whether from a sort of rivalry or a real 
desire to learn, was never actually induced 
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to try, notwithstanding" Temple's offer to 
send to England for a side-saddle, or even 
for*a habit. And I fancy this refusal very 
greatly diminished my admiration of them 
both, notwithstanding* the handsome face of 
the one, and the very kind and pleasing man- 
ners bf the other j for all that, the sisters 
were utterly unlike dear Gussy and Nelly, 
who were to me perfection. And thus' the 
long days of summer past, and early winter 
approached. At times we visited the good 
old Abb6 — ^indeed, I did not fail to call on 
him whenever I had letters from dear Brook- 
lands ; we went; also, occasionally into 
French society^ that is, the society of a few 
of the best families in the city; but our 
evenings were generally passed with the Que- 
quovillier family, with whom we became great 
favourites. While Chevreul, in whom we 
really found very amiable qualities, constantly 
joined us in the evening, and on such occa- 
sions, we always had some very amusing 
sporting conversation, invariably finishing 
up the night with some ^' ruin de blue,'' as 
Chevreul termed it, though concocted of 
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brandy and water. And I always fancied^ 
after he had imbibed his first tumbler, and 
that his little eyes began to twinkle and 
settle on Clarisse, that he had a great fancy 
for her ; whether this fancy was justified by 
future events, I cannot say — he certainly 
made no proposal while we were there.* As 
the shooting season advanced, he became all 
excitement— and a week before the time, 
that the Chasse opened, as he termed it, 
he appeared to do nothing but clean and 
re-clean his gun, and arrange his powder 
and shot; to do him justice, however, he 
was by no means selfish in his amusement ; 
for having secured the right of shooting 
within a few miles of the town, he was 
never happy if either Temple or I, or both, 
were not his companions. As regards my- 
self, I never professed to have that passion 
for shooting which I had for hounds and 
horses; not that I did not enjoy a good 
day's shooting, more particularly if I shot 
over good dogs. But, alas I poor ChevreuFs 
kennel was of the most humble description, 
consisting of one very inferior pointer, which 
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he called Murat^ and an English setter, his 
companion in hadness. And as he was a 
miserable shot, and neither of us were much 
better, the amount of game we bagged in a 
country unpreserved, was certainly not very 
impwtant, and would certainly have dis- 
gusted as well as stagnated poor Forster. 
However, it was a source of considerable 
amusement, and at times enabled us to add 
in some trifling degree to Madame Quequo- 
villier's larder. On the approach of Christ- 
mas, as indeed during Christmas and the 
New Year, we had no end to festivities; 
and although Christmas trees were not then 
in vogue in France, whatever they might have 
been in Germany, the amount both Temple 
and I expended in bon bons--4o say nothing 
of New Year's presents — for the Jour de 
FAn, as they termed it, was a matter of 
surprise and delight to both the girls ; and 
when I look back on those really happy 
days, I own that I find a smUe on my lips, 
and a sort of blush on my face, to think of 
the very foolish' boyish tricks we played to 
ingratiate ourselves with the sisters. Ma- 
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tilde, however, I fear always had the best o 
it— rand why ? solely that she was the pret- 
tiest — though, I confess, in after years I 
should have selected Claridse. Thusif I J)re- 
sented a more than usual ^^)a|rdid box of 
bon bons. Temple never allowed the day 
to elapse without ofFering something superior. 
And although we frequently came to the 
determination that we would make in future 
'tio difFerehce in our gifts between the two 
sisters, somehow or another, the best prize 
invariably fell to the lot of the elder j not 
that either the one or the other had 
reason to complain, for ere we left, they 
might, I fancy, have opened a very tolerable 
sfiop with our gifts. I must, however, do 
them the justice to say, there was nothing 
they valued half so much as the knives and 
scissors, needles and cotton, I first produced, 
from England. In fact, Escourt was quite 
right, and had I any decided inclination to 
possess myself of the heart of either of 
thosa amiable girls, I certainly should have 
sent to England for a box of cutlery. 

If I recollect rightly, it was about the 
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second week of the month of January, on a 
fine mild sunshiny morning*, that I called on 
Temple and proposed that we should take a 
long ride into the country. The day previous, 
I had received a letter from dear Gussy, 
giving me an account of a brilliant run 
which had taken place from one of the 
Brookland coverts, as also a delightftJ 
account of the meet, at which both Nelly 
and her were the admired of all admirers. 
I did not precisely like this, and most 
heartily wished I had been there on Silver- 
tail or the Jumper ; but this letter made me 
all in a fever to see hounds again j and I 
felt as I mounted the ^^ Wild Boar,'' and 
went quickly towards Temple's abode, thmt I 
could have ridden a steeple chase — having 
joined my friend, we trotted gently towards the 
open country j ere we had reached the gates, 
however, conceive our astonishment on be- 
beholding a no less person than Chevreul — 
mounted on a tall raw-boned horse, jogging 
quickly after us, his usual tight trousers 
being changed for a pair of indescribable 
boots, which he termed jockey boots. ^^Hol- 
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loa P' cried Temple, ^^ most illustrious Nim- 
rod, where on earth did you pick up that 
superb Rosinante? In truth, you have 
selected a tall horse — has he a leg* to 
stand on — in fact, is he one of Sanglier^s 
stud?'' While in my utter astonishment, 
thinking* possibly of poor Selwyn and the 
poor old woman whom he had rescued from 
the homoeopathists, I added, " You have 
been and done it/' " Indeed, has he," said 
Temple, ^^or Sanglier has been and done 
him. But do tell us, Chevreul, where did 
you get your horse, and whither are you 
bound — for I was not aware you were a 
horseman as well as a first-rate shot.'^ 
^^ Nor am I," said Chevreul, laug'hing, ^^ but 
the fact is, I was anxious to get a few lessons 
while you remained here, and I fancied I 
should like to join sometimes in your rides, 
but more particularly to see you ride over a 
few fences, one of your English accomplish- 
ments. Sanglier tells me this is a steeple 
chaser, so, hearing you were going to ride, 
I sent for the horse and followed you." 
^^ Bravo I bravo, Chevreul I" we both ex- 
claimed, ^^ we shall hear of your leading the 
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field at Melton, ere long — but come, we are 
rejoiced to have your company/' It would 
be far less diflSicult to sketch with pencil 
than pen, the peculiar, almost ludicrous 
figure of poor Chevreul seated on his tall 
horse, with the tips of his toes scarcely 
touching his stirrups. As we rode rapidly 
forward, I felt every minute the brute would 
come down on the pav6 on which he per- 
sisted on riding, instead of selecting the soft 
sides of the highway, as we did. On arriving 
at the open country, I persuaded him to take 
up two or three holes in his stirrup leathers as 
a commencement of his first lesson in riding, 
more particularly, as he desired to saute or 
jump a fence, as he termed it— ere he could 
sit firmly on the saddle. However, the little 
gentleman shewed courage, and kept his seat 
astonishingly, notwithstanding the high 
action of the Troubadour, the name he had 
given th6 horse — why, I know not, for he was 
anything but a troubadour, save in grunt- 
ing. Having turned into some open fields, 
where there were a few slight fences and 
some small drains or ditches, over which we 
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had been accustomed to practise our Fi'ench 
nagB^ the Chevalier^s lessons in the eques- 
trian art commenced^ and amid shouts of 
laughter, we got him over one or two places ; 
in fact, the horse really had a far better idea 
of fencing than either of those on which we 
were mounted. 

" Sanglier says truly/* observed Temple ; 
^^ the Troubadour can jump, I fancy, better 
than he can sing^ — suppose you let me try 
him/' To this Chevreul willingly consented, 
and forthwith dismounted ; and, under the 
admirable horsemanship of Temple, he really 
proved to be a very tolerable animal — how 
he had become so, or where he had learnt to 
fence, it would be difficult to say, for a more 
ill-favoured hackney, in his then condition, I 
scarcely ever beheld. It was not long, how- 
ever, ere his qualities were fiilly put to the 
test J for,, so delighted was Chevreul at his 
superior performances, and that in the presence 
of two young Englishmen, that he became 
at once the purchaser, at a price, however, 
not exceeding one half of that we had given 
for our hacks. 
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"Well/^ said Clarisse, one evening, ad- 
dressing Chevreul, as we sat around the 
supper-table, after a day's shooting, when 
the game had been presented to Madame, 
^^you are really much changed, of late; 
Monsieur Fred assures me you will soon be 
a first-rate horseman/' 

^^Undoubtedly,'' I replied; ^^when he 
visits us in England, he will number among 
those of his countrymen who can ride well 
to hounds — even now he takes his fences as 
had he been a fox-hunter all his life." 

" That does he," added Temple ; '' and I 
do. not see why we should not have a steeple- 
chase. What say you, Matilde, will you 
come and see it ?" 

^^It would be delightful," she replied; 
indeed, both the girls seemed to look on such 
an event with no little pleasure. 

"And what says Fred Western, and 
Chevreul," continued Temple. 

" For myself," I replied, " the weather is 
fine and open, so the sooner the race comes 
off the better. We may have frost, so I 
suggest we all three enter our horses, let," 
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t exclaimed^ while he laughed loudly, ^^ the 
run be for a mile or two. The losers to 
pay fifty francs each 5 and two dozen pair 
of ladies' gloves to the winner, to be disposed 
of as he may judge fit/' 

^^ An excellent arrangement/' said Temple. 
^^ Come, Chevreul, enter the Troubadour at 
once, he is sure to win, if you ride him 
straight, and put the spurs in at the proper 
time — he can over-pace both the Sanglier 
and Matilde, that is certain j I say it is your 
fault, if you do not pocket the francs, and 
dispose of the gloves, aye, Clarisse." 

^^I think Monsieur Chevreul has a very 
good chance,". she replied — ^^and his victory 
will be great, if he beat two such sportsmen 
as Monsiem* Temple and Fred." 

This settled the matter ; Chevreul finished 
his glass, and declared, he would do or die. 
In fact, when the Chevalier returned home, 
which he did, from his Club or CaffS, about 
ten o'clock each night, and found the whole 
matter was decided, and the day fixed for 
the following week, I thought he would have 
jolted his head off with his shoulders— ad 
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he exclaimed^ " What^ Chevreul a jockey — 
ma fois^ ensuite il deviendra^ un veritable 
milord/' 

But our little friend was nothing' daunted ; 
and^ when he quitted us^ with Temple^ that 
nighty it was fully arranged that we should 
at once put our horses in training-. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The first thing we did on the following 
morning after hreakfast was to mount our 
horses and select a course. This we did 
without much difficulty, within a league of 
the city. In fact, we found a mile and a 
half of ground entirely suited to Chevreul, 
with the exception of one rather awkward 
and muddy ditch, into which to fall was 
to he half huried in muddy water. We 
thought it probable he might get thus far 
and no farther ; if he did succumb at this 
ditch, the race would be mine or Templets, 
probably mine, as the " Wild Boar" was de- 
cidedly the fastest and I the lightest, and we 
took good care to make the brook safe by a 
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week's practice, without a word to Chevrfeul* 
Again, if the little Frenchman sat tight oh 
approaching the muddy fence, there was no 
doubt but that the Troubadour would take 
it, and if so the race was his to a certainty. 
Thus matters stood till the eventful day 
arrived, when the sun shone forth brilliantly, 
and we looked forward to the fun with great 
delight. As, however, we had determined 
that the chase should be perfectly private, 
we agreed not to proceed en force ; Madame, 
Matilde, and Clarisse, with one friend, there- 
fore, went together in a close voiture, carry- 
ing with them an excellent cold pie and a 
bottle of eau de vie. The Chevalier remained 
at home to look after the wool market. 
Chevreul and a friend rode together to the 
ground, and we followed soon after. I may 
as well say that we had all gone over the 
course the day previous, and as the land was 
open, with nothing to preclude a full view of 
the race, we had only to arrang'e between 
ourselves where we were to ride. Chevrelil 
appeared in a new cap, with a somewhat 
larger front than usual, and his jockey 
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boots ; in other respects there was no change 
6f dress as regards the riders in that most 
excitable steeple chase — rather call it a mud 
ditch chase. Having arrived at the starting 
field, the ladies alightedj and having placed 
Madame on a small elevation, and the girls 
on the driving seat of the voiture, Matilde 
was instructed to drop a white handkerchief 
when we were prepared to start; I may 
also observe that the starting post was also 
the winning post, inasmuch as we had 
arranged to return by the way we went, 
avoiding the muddy brook on going out. 
At length the gallant steeds and their riders 
were placed together, Chevreul in the centre, 
and away we went on the white cambric 
falling to the ground. Chevreul took the 
lead, and absurd as was the whole affair as 
a steeple chase, the little man rode with 
undeniable pluck till we approached the 
fatal brook, when we all closed; Temple 
went at it manfully, at a spot well known to 
us both, and got cleverly over. Chevreul was 
then about to charge it at the same time as 
myself, and I must confess he shewed no 
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disposition to flinch; whether his hand, 
however, were not so light as his heart, or 
that the Troubadour slipped, I am not pre- 
pared to assert, although I waited an instant 
to see the result, as did the lookers on, who 
were not far distant, watching with breathless 
anxiety, as he faced it resolutely; but 
the little man, unaccustomed to such jumps, 
hung apparently on his bridle rein, and sat 
loosely, possibly spurring his horse only 
on one side, and the consequence was well 
nigh fatal, for although the Troubadour 
succeeded in covering the brook, he slipped 
backwards from the upper bank, and horse 
and rider were in an instant immersed 
over head and ears, as the saying is, in 
mud and water. No sooner did I witness 
the accident, than I jumped from the back 
of the " Wild Boar,'' shouted to Temple to 
stop, and rushed towards the unfortunate 
Chasseur, as did every one else in the field 
who could rush, save Madame, who, not 
being in rushing condition, came panting' to 
the brook-side, crying, at the top of her 
voice, ^^Ceir il sera etouffiS, ce pauvre 
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Chevreul, soit dit qu'il se noit pas/' Not- 
withstanding' his imminent dang*er^ for^ as 
Madame justly observed^ he had but a choice 
between drowning* and suflfocation^ it was 
utterly in vain to suppress our laughter — for^ 
although we urged him repeatedly to remain 
as quietly as possible, or hold on by the 
bank, he did nothing but flounder and strug- 
gle ; indeed, I had him by the collar more 
than once, but he slipped out of my hands 
again like an eel, and floundered in the mire 
— his cap, with a great peak, getting over 
his eyes, in his vain endeavours to extricate 
himself, in addition to his fear of the Trou- 
badour's legs, who, like his master, was also 
struggling to release himself At length, 
we really began to fear that matters had 
become serious— therefore, with Temple's as- 
sistance, he being the tallest and strongest, 
I at last had fast hold of the now half- 
drowned and exhausted Chevreul, and we 
fairly dragged him on the bank, where, after 
sundr)^ observations in French, not sufii- 
ciently polite to insert in these pages, which, 
however, being translated, meant, that he 
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would be a '^ Pope/^ ere he entered 

himself to ride another steeple-chase, &, 
1' Anglais, together with sundry splutterings 
to get rid of the muddy water he had im- 
bibed, we made him toss off a good glass of 
brandy, when he became comparatively a 
man again. We then turned our attention 
to poor Troubadour, who had sunk so deep 
in the mud, that it was well nigh half-an- 
hour ere he was fairly on terra firma — and 
even then he shook like an aspen leaf, his 
master being in about the same plight ; as 
we could not offer the horse a petit verre, as 
we had done to Chevreul, we suggested that 
he should take another, which he did, with- 
out reluctance — and, the girls having good- 
naturedly admitted him, half-drowned and 
muddy as he was, within the voiture, we 
sent them home as fast as possible, when 
Chevreul was at once put to bed, where, 
poor fellow, slight fever coming on, he re- 
mained for ten days. In the meantime, 
whether from the effects of the brandy he 
had swallowed, or the immersion, but pro- 
bably the former, the ladies informed us that 
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his conduct in the carriaofe had been most 
unusual — now he declared^, that had the 
Troubadour not slipped, he should have won 
in a canter. Then he asserted I had ridden 
over, him, as he was in the act of taking* the 
brook, and that these Eng-lish boys had 
formi a conspiracy to drown him ; and with 
this he abused the whole nation, till at last 
he sank bank in the carriage in a half state 
of excitement and sentiment, declaring that 
he had fairly won the gloves, which he in- 
tended to present to Clarisse, inasmuch as 
Matilde was too great a flirt; and then, 
having embraced Madame, whom he termed 
his bon mama, he subsided into an unnatural 
state of drowsy fatigue, which terminated, 
as I have said, with a severe fit of illness. 
However, we all liked Chevreul in a way, 
and pitied him accordingly ; and thus, during 
his illness, we paid him every possible atten- 
tion. Not a day passed but that one or the 
other of us sat with him for hours — till at 
length, when he became convalescent, we 
were enabled to convince him, that had he 
bad a little more practice in horsemanship. 
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and, consequently, a lig'hter hand, the Trou- 
badour would not have fallen, while he most 
decidedly would have been the victor. More- 
over, as neither of us could fairly claim the 
race, the stakes should be withdrawn — we 
left him, however, to supply the gloves, 
which he did, very good-humouredly, divid- 
ing them equally between the two sisters. 

These were sunshiny days in youth's journey 
through life, few clouds appeared, save those 
of April, which came and passed as lightly, 
and fewer real cares ; but it is not meant, 
how wisely, that man should thus journey 
onwards in joy. And, although I had made 
rapid progress in the French language, by 
the constant association with those who spoke 
little else, notwithstanding our continued 
frolics, I confess I have often regretted that 
I did not learn far more, inasmuch as my 
residence with the amiable Quequovillier 
family was brought to a close much sooner 
than I had anticipated. 

It was — how well do I recollect it — one 
evening in the middle of February, that a 
public ball had taken place at the theatre. 

VOL. II. G 
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This ball was termed a ball '' de bon bons f 
all the beau monde of the city and the 
neighbourhood were there. Temple and I 
had looked forward to it ^dth very con- 
siderable delig'ht^ and no mean amount of 
rivalship ; in fact^ he had sent to Paris for 
a splendid waistcoat^ which in after years 
caused us more amusement than admiration^ 
while I, as the tierm gfoes, had built a new 
bottle green coat, which was greatly ap- 
proved by Madame and her fair daughters, 
and it would be difficult to say how many 
five franc pieces we expended on the best 
bon bons that could be purchased. Both 
Matilde and Clarisse, as French girls gene- 
rally are, were really very elegantly and 
simply dressed — the elder in white satin, 
and the younger in pink — and if ever 
Matilde effaced for a moment dear Nelly 
from my heart, I confess it was on that 
almost the last night I remained under 
the roof of the Quequovilliers. 

The ball which took place at the theatre 
was really very brilliant and delightful, and 
both Temple and I got on very successfully. 
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It is possible that we were not considered 
the best dancers in the room, but we were 
believed to be rich milords, and our lavish 
donations of bon bons to all the French girls 
with whom we waltzed, went far in their eyes 
to prove such fact. Indeed, had it not been 
that Temple appropriated Matilde during* 
half the nig'ht, while a moustached Sabreur 
endeavoured to occupy the other — there 
being many officers present, as two cavalry 
regiments were quartered in the town — I 
should have passed a most agreeable evening. 
As I have said, however, the well fitting 
elegant dress of Matilde caused her to look 
more charming than usual. And for an 
hour or two— forgive me, dear Nelly, that 
your sweet face and charming person were 
absent from the mind — my eyes were so 
dazzled by a graceful form, with a still more 
gTaceful head on the top of it, attired in 
white satin. Alas ! for youth ! how readily 
does it imagine that the shadow of love is the 
substance ; the pleasures of life the realities. 
This charming ball over, however, we 
returned homewards, having bid good night 
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to Temple ; and as I sat in the hired car- 
riage^ in close approximation to the white 
satin dress, which ten minutes previously I had 
watched with feelings I could scarcely define, 
whirling round the room encircled by the 
arm of a Chasseur de la Garde, my heart 
beat quick, and I confess it, I pressed my 
companion's hand with a press that really 
at the moment I intended she should return; 
but then I thought it probable she had also 
pressed Temple's when he bid her good night, 
and who knows, possibly the Chasseur's alsoj 
be it as it may, Brooklands, Nelly, Gussy, 
all, for the moment, were forgotten — the 
white satin dress had been and done it, as 
poor old Marsden said to Selwyn. And as 
we drove up to the QuequoviUier's door, I 
had made up my mind to make fierce love 
to Matilde, at least for the half hour I knew 
we should coze over the fire, and talk over 
the ball, ere we retired. But luckily for 
myself, I know not how far so for Matilde, 
an unexpected event occurred, which changed 
the whole tenour of my thoughts, as did it 
the even current of my life. 
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On entering the saloon^ two letters lay on 
the table, the one an oblong packet, marked 
'' on his Majesty's service/' the other I in- 
stantly recognised as from Gussy. I need 
scarcely observe, on the principle possibly of 
a boy, who keeps the best bit of his cake to 
the last, that the official letter was the first 
opened, and I confess my deHght at 'finding 
myself appointed to a distinguished Light 
Cavalry Begiment. The expression, or rather 
exclamation I made, however, may surprise 
many, not so, however, if they feel at the 
moment what I then felt. It was, ^^ How 
unfortunate.'' 

'^ Unfortunate. No bad news from home, 
I hope," said Madame, kindly. " Pray tell 
us. Monsieur Fred, what is so very un- 
fortunate ;" added Matilde, ^^ it is very un- 
pleasant to have so delightftil an evening as 
we have passed terminated by misfortune." 

How vain we are ! I really at the moment 
felt reluctant to tell the truth, in the fear 
that it would cause her intense pain, for it 
at once flashed across my mind that I should 
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ingtantly have to leave her. I mi^ht pos- 
sibly bave saved myself tbe trouble even of 
such momentary feehngs. At all events^ I 
replied precisely as I had felt on the first 
perusal of my letter, which would have been 
a source of joy to half the young men in 
England. ^^ My misfortune is that had I 
received this letter only a week since, which 
I might have done had it not been for tbe 
detestable French posts — I beg your pardon, 
ladies — I should have been enabled to appear 
td^night at the ball in the very handsome uni- 
form of the regiment to which I am appointed/' 

^^ Appointed to a regiment,'' they all ex- 
claimed, that is the female members of the 
Quequovillier family — the Chevalier having 
peeped in at the ball to see that his 
daughters were fully occupied in dancing, 
and thence returned to his pipe and downy 
couch* ^^ Appointed to a regiment," said 
Glarisse, for Matilde sat for a moment in 
silence— ^^ As what, a Cadet/' 

^^ A Cadet — ma chere — what on earth do 
you fancy — perhaps you imagine we serve 
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as ftdl pay privates for a year or two ; not a 
bit of it — I am an officer — a sub-lieutenant 
as I think you call it^ and consequently I 
must cultivate a pair of moustaches without 
delay/' 

This news, however, really appeared to 
cast a gloom over the whole party, but a 
moment before so joyous. Madame at once 
exclaimed, ^^ You will leave us'' — and this 
with so much apparent sincerity of regret, 
that I am satisfied at the moment no 
other feeling but that of sorrow to lose 
me, entered her heart. Matilde appeared 
silent and thoughtful, while Glarisse seemed 
in a half-state of wonder that I, Fred Wes- 
tern, who had been a sort of petted English 
poodle in the house for more than six months, 
now teasing the whole family by my frolics, 
now consoling them with all manner of little 
attentions, then riding steeple-chases, making 
up supper-parties, and getting into scrapes, 
should all at once, by the breaking of a 
large red seal, be converted into an officer 
of dragoons— but so was it. I had, how- 
ever, another seal to break, which bore the 
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word, ^^ Brooklands." Alas, that I can . no 
longer read the word with joy. 

I hastily opened this letter, and as I 
sat silently perusing it, I fancy they were 
all watching my countenance, in anxious ex- 
pectation that it also contained some still 
more marvellous news j possibly, I was 
selected Prime Minister or Commander-in- 
Chief, or Emperor of China ; either the one 
or the other would have been equally as 
possible, in the idea of Madame, as was the. 
fact, of my being a comet of dragoons, 
permitted to receive several francs per diem 
though actually under her roof, flirting with 
her daughters, and demolishing her ragouts. 
At all events, her powers of reading the 
effects of the mind on the human face must 
have been very trifling, had she not dis- 
covered that the contents of this letter were 
sufficiently varied to cause me both pain and 
pleasure — not exactly pain, however, say a 
trifling jealousy, with much pleasure. At 
all events, it had the effect of most materially, 
weakening my growing admiration for young 
ladies in white and pink satin ball-dresses ; 
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and ere I laid my head down to rest, that 
well-remembered night, or rather morhing'/ 
for it^^as four a.m. ere I did so, the two 
j^ls, my every day companions, had ceased 
to be quite divinities, remaining" only v6ry 
charming" and agreeable daug'hters of a 
French Chevalier. And when I joined them 
■'very late at breakfast, after re-perusing" 
Gussy's letter, I feel bound to declare that 
neatly attired as were they both, looking^ 
fresh and charming" and ready to pour out 
my coffee, and do all kinds of pleasing" little 
acts of attention, which young" ladies so well 
know how to perform when in that ^aceful 
position, the head of a breakfast table, they 
appeared to me, as ang"els I admit, but 
divested of the wings which on the previous 
evening" I had well nig"h been flown away 
with. But, let Gussy speak for herself — 
what she says will better explain than I can, 
why so sudden a chang'e had taken place, 
both as reg"ards my feeling's and wishes ; but 
yesterday I had some strang"e ideas of re- 
questUig" Matilde to be oflF at once to Gretna 
Green or Paris — little cared I where— so 

G 2 
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that her ele^nt form, ^' always in white satin, 
recollect/' was my companion. To-day I 
had serious thoughts of starting* at once atid 
alone-H3o intense was my desire once more 
to behold dear Nelly, and all so dear at the 
Old Hall, ere the hunting* season TV^as over. 
And more, — I had in my dreams, which 
were much confused, almost come to the con- 
clusion that Snareall was none other than the 
Tempter, in the costume of an attomey-at- 
law, and it would be necessary, now that I 
was actually an officer, to try my maiden 
blade on his skull, to see if he really was 
a living* man. 

But let us have the letter ; you shall — 
do not be impatient — let me first have one 
more look on that dear old seal ere I open it. 
Alas, there is the name beautifully engraved 
— ^^ Brooklands*' — the post mark also, and 
the postage somewhat heavy. What do the 
poor not owe to the Administration which 
passed that law, which has since enabled 
all the dear Gussys and all the dear Nellys 
in the kingdom to correspond with their 
darling Freds— two pages for a penny, and 
such pages. 
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^^ Darling Fred, — I write to you in a 
state of pleasurable excitement, very difficult 
to define j I may, therefore, as well say at 
once, that old Forster is not the only one 
who has been ^ stagnated ' by the intelligence 
of your having been appointed so soon to a 
dragoon regiment. This was kindly made 
known to dear Dad, who, this morning, 
received a charming letter on the subject from 
the good Duke of Gloucestershire, who ever 
thinks it a favour conferred on himself to 
convey pleasure to others; — and the news 
has been confirmed by the Gazette of last 
night. Only think, dear Fred, of your ac- 
tually being an officer ; I long to ride over 
to tell dear Nelly, how delighted she will 
be — you cannot imagine what a graceiul, 
loveable creature she has beeome, so greatly 
admired, and so much liked. I long even 
to tell Barleycorn and Ploughshare, and, 
alas I poor Selwyn, but where is he — there 
was a time when this event would have been 
a source of real happiness to him. I must 
go also and pat the horses, and tell them 
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that you will doubtless be at Brooklands ere 
the hunting season is over. Nadir appears 
already aware that some unusual pleasure 
has taken place^ and is now looking at me 
with his great soft eyes as if he desired to 
be let into the secret. I feel^ in fact^ as 
could I jump on little Quiz, and, with Wasp 
as a companion, ride over the neighbourhood 
to proclaim your good fortune. But the 
dear Wilson tells me to finish my letter 
first, and be composed — as if I could be 
composed ; moreover, she declares, you will 
not start instantly for Brooklands, in fact, 
she hints that your two French Miss Que- 
quovilliers — what an odd name it is — will 
detain you for ten days or a fortnight. This 
I do not believe, but Nelly and I have often 
come to the conclusion, that you would fall 
in love with the one or the other of them, 
particularly after having read your letters, 
in which you so much praise them. Papa 
says, they will write to you from the Horse 
Guards, and order you to join your regiment, 
which is in Ireland, at once — it is almost as 
far away from us as you are now j but, of 
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course, you will come first to Brooklands — 
so do make haste, Fred, that's a dear brother 
mine. 

'^ Mama begs me to give you her love, 
she says, she would have preferred your 
having" become a diplomatist, ambassadors 
are generally so agreeable ; and she dreads 
your wearing those horrid foreign mous- 
taches — but both Nelly and I admire them. 
Mama also says, you will learn to smoke, 
and drink that horrid Irish whiskey — I 
should not be surprised if you do. But we 
all look forward to your return home; I 
shall expect to find you quite Frenchified, 
but I am ever your loving sister, 

^^P.S. — I forgot to tell you that vulgar 
man, Snareall, has been here again, and I 
am sorry to say, he has almost convinced 
dear Dad of the necessity of railways; 
moreover, he declares, we must all yield 
to the advance of civilization, and that if 
he does not take the thousands now offered 
for making a mere bridle road through the 
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lower park^ the Parliament, sooner or later^ 
will make him take hundreds. The impudent 
fellow actually stared at Nelly and I, who 
were passing out of the library^ as he was 
ushered in; and, turning to Dad^ said, in 
the coolest possible manner, ' Two very nice 
girls, your daughters, Mr. Brooklands — I 
beg your pardon — ^Mr. Western, very nice 
girls, indeed.' Dear Nelly held up her grace- 
ful little head, and said, ' That vulgar rail- 
way lawyer dishonours a Brookland carpet 
by treading on it.' Don't you think she was 
right, Fred ? But I am forgetting after all 
to send you the enclosed; dear Dad says 
ypu may want the sinews of war now you 
are a soldier. Don't spend it all on bon- 
bons for those Quequovillier girls, but bring 
Nelly and I some French presents. Arty 
is at Ch. Church." 

That will I, said I to myself, after I had 
read this truly a girl's letter for the third 
time*— adding, Frenchified^ indeed, not a bit 
of it ; even should I arrive at Brooklands by 
the down mail^ and the hounds meet within 
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ten miles, I will be there, that's certain j 
Snareall, I don't like that man, or his rail- 
way schemes; moreover, our Dad, thougfh 
a match for all that is honest, upright, and 
noble-hearted, is no match for a fellow like 
this. Well, my fete is decided, I am a 
soldier, instead of an ambassador, as my* 
dear mother would have desired to have me, 
ready made— so much the better, I shall be 
enabled to hunt in old England when there's 
no fighting. And I fancy there is much of 
the same kind of excitement in both, whereas 
diplomatists spend half their lives abroad. 

Having come to these conclusions, I joined 
the sisters at breakfast ; and, I must do them 
the justice to say, when they fully under- 
stood my position, they expressed sorrow — 
and I had really vanity enough to feel 
certain they regretted my intended depar- 
ture ; and I felt only the truth. Had my 
correspondence arrived a day later, I should 
possibly have sat half the morning before a 
blazing wood fire, chatting over the ball, 
telling Matilde she had been the belle, and 
enchanted me m white satin-and, when she 
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was out of the room^ I should have paid a 
similar compliment to Clarisse, as re^rds 
the pink j as it was, I felt really a regard 
for them hoth; and, while I suggested to. 
Matilde that, as the day was fine, it would 
give me pleasure if she accompanied me to 
the Abb6, to whom I was desirous of making 
known my intentions to leave for England 
at the close of the week, as also to introduce 
myself in my new rank, as an officer of 
dragoons. After which, taking the hand of 
Clarisse, I made each sister a present of a 
very pretty ring, which I had intended for 
Gussy and Nelly, but which the renewed 
state of my exchequer enabled me thus to 
dispose of, with the intention of making more 
valuable purchases for the inmates of the old 
Hall at home. This little act of kindness, 
at the moment when their hearts were open, 
though the rings were not of half so much 
value as many presents I had previously 
given, appeared to touch them greatly, and 
womanly they both burst into tears. 

While I was consoling them with the 
assurance that England was only two days' 
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joumiey, that I should never forget their 
attentions^ that we should all meet again^ and 
that I had much pleasure in their acceptance 
of such trifles^ the door opened, and in walked 
Temple accompanied by Chevreul, to ask 
after the young ladies' health, and talk 
over the ball, after which they were desirous 
we should have a ride. On beholding* tears 
in the eyes of both girls, while I still held 
the hand of Clarisse, and was actually seated 
on the cushioned arm of the chair in which 
Matilde reclined. Temple exclaimed, '^ Upon 
my word, you are making hay while the 
sun shines. I'll tell you what it is, Fred, 
neither Chevreul or I can stand this much 
longer. Fair play is a jewel; let us all 
enter the lists on equal terms ; here you are 
half sitting on the lap of Matilde, and hold- 
ing on by the hand of Clarisse. Remember 
the song, ^ 'Tis well to be off with the old 
love, before you are on with the new.' I 
shall write to Nelly, that's certain. Ladies 
permit me to teU you, he loved this Nelly in 
long clothes, then in pinafores, and now is 
about to give her up for floxmces. But 
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holloa ! tears — at this time of the morning* ! 
lovers quarrels! aye — ^whafs the matter^ 
Clarisse? nothing of any consequence^ I 
hope 'y Fred has not been rude^ has he V 

While little Chevreul, stepping forward^ 
shrugged up his shoulders, and added, ^^ Qtf 
est que c'est ma chere, des larmes, des 
larmes^ that is not well; smiles are far 
better ; but what is the matter ?'' 

^^The matter is simply this, gentlemen, 
if you will give me time to explain it. His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
appoint Frederick Western, Esq., of Brook- 
lands, in the county of Gloucestershire, to 

be Comet in the Begiment of Light 

Dragoons, by purchase, vice Bobadil, pro- 
moted ; and on the strengfth of such good 
fortune, the said Fred Western has presented 
these young ladies with a trifling present, 
which has caused them to be larmonious." 

^^ Appointed to a Cavalry Begiment/' said 
Temple, ^^ are you joking Y' 

^^ Not a bit of it j look at this,'' and I 
handed to him the letter which I had received 
from the Horse Guards. 
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^^No mistake herej'* he replied^ "all I 
can say is, you are a very lucky fellow^. I 
thought I should have been first in the field ; 
but I forget, you are the son of the Lord of 
BrooMands, a better man never lived or rode 
to hounds/' 

"An officer I*' exclaimed Chevreul, in 
astonishment, "English officers must be 
young indeed. What shall we do without 
your 

"As you did previous to my coming j 
recollect, also, that you have learnt to ride* 
Moreover, Chevreul, you have promised to 
visit me at Brooklands. Come, you shall 
have a hearty welcome; I will introduce 
you to the Lord of Brooklands, of whom 
you have just heard Temple speak so kindly, 
and he will shew you two of the first packs 
of hounds in all England, and that is saying 
much. Moreover, if you desire to see my 
native county— if you are anxious to behold 
all the natural beauties of our little island, 
there i& no way in which you can do bo 
more thoroughly than under the aspect of a 
foxhunter. It is then the well cultivated 
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land will appear to you most beautiful ; it is 
then, following* along the brook intersected 
vale, up the steep hill, through the wood- 
lands, parks, and villages, shewing you little 
gothic churches, ivy covered cottages, and 
nooks of beauty you never dreamed of, alive 
with cattle, and with nature's life, you will 
see England. Believe me, Chevreul, if you 
really desire to know the beauties of our sea- 
girt isle, you must see it as a sportsman, not 
as a tourist. I will introduce you, also, to 
some of our English beauties, of whom you 
speak in such admiration when absent from 
the beauties you have here j and Gussy and 
Nelly shall for the time take the place of 
Clarisse and Matilde. What say you, will 
you come?'' 

^^ Ah ! indeed, I should be delighted, mon 
cher," said Chevreul, taking my hand j ^^ but 
I fear I am not rich enough to encounter 
the expenses of your merrie England." 

^^ Well, Chevreul, I shall leave you to 
settle the matter with Temple, he well knows 
the way to Brooklands — and I doubt not 
that he will be happy to see you at his more 
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lordly home. But come^ Matilde^ the morn- 
ing is adrancing^ you promised to be my 
companion to the Abb6's — ^this day I shall 
monopolize your society j when I am g*one, 
you will have Temple all to yourself^ and 
Clarisse shall take charge of Chevreul." 

I shall pass briefly over the week which 
succeeded my appointment to the army, and 
that of my leaving a kind French family, 
with whom I had been domiciled for eight 
months} enough, that I had written to 
Gussy, telling her that I hoped to be at 
dear Brooklands on a certain day, express- 
ing a hope that the hounds would meet near 
enough during my leave of absence to enable 
me to have two or three runs on Friar Tuck ; 
in fact, if I ^peak in the natural and true 
feelings of a lad, as I then was, I must 
confess, that since I had received Gussy^s 
letter, my whole heart was at home ; Nelly 
and Nadir, Gussy and Wasp, Forster and 
Friar Tuck, my beloved Dad, my mother. 
Miss Wilson, and old Corbeau, were all 
before me, as had they been on the day of 
my departure — all in their several ways, 
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demanding and awakening my affections^ 
and desires to see them once more. 

My belongings were packed up^ and I 
had secured innumerable presents^ which I 
trusted would escape the Custom House. My 
grey horse I had given to Chevreul, who^ 
at first, firmly refiised to accept it j but, at 
length, I persuaded him to keep it, at all 
events till I returned, if I ever did return, 
which, at the moment, I fully intended. At 
the same time, urging him to get rid of the 
Troubadour, which he faithfully promised he 
would do. 

Even the poodle, Murat, with whom 1 
had formed a firm friendship, though I have 
rarely mentioned him, was not forgotten. 
It had been my custom daily to bring him 
a biscuit, occasionally a macaroon, which he 
greatly preferred — and so I left a five franc 
piece in the hands of Clarisse, who faithfully 
promised it should be duly expended in his 
behalf. 

At length the morning of my departure 
arrived; I had endeavoured to secure the 
identical seat in the coupe, by the side of 
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Chapel, with whom I had travelled from 
Calais. Temple and Chevreul joined the 
family at breakfast, in order that they might 
accompany me to the diligence. I drank 
my cafi^e au lait with a sort of suffocating 
feeling, for I was really sad when the moment 
of leave-taking came. I then embraced Ma- 
dame, Matilde, and Clarisse tenderly ; they 
all wept profiisely, and, I fancy, in all sin- 
cerity of heart — and I was gone. Memory, 
however, will bring back the past, and once 
more the sobbing words of Matilde are clear 
to the mind ; of course, under such tuition I 
had become a perfect master of the French 
language, and ought, therefore, perfectly to 
have understood her, when, with tearful eyes, 
she exclaimed, '^ Mais vous retournerez quand 
vous est Majeur ;'* and I replied accordingly. 
Ah I yes, undoubtedly, long before that time, 
indeed, I may never be a major. " Ah ! Mon 
Dieu, mais vous avez, deja dix sept ans.'^ 
Certainly, well I trust I may be promoted 
as rapidly as you desire. 

Now, this majeur meant, when I came of 
age J and, as thanks to Messrs. Snareall, 
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Payne, and Co., I never came of ag'e, in 
a pecuniary point of view, to any thing of 
very great value; I never have had the 
pleasure of seeing my kind friends again. 
I did subsequently hear, however, that Ma- 
tilde had became as weighty as her good 
mother, and consoled herself by marrying 
a physician,* and had herself become the 
mother of two little Medecios. While poor 
Cla^isse contented herself with a traveller in 
the wool line, who came on a business visit 
to the Chevalier. 

^^ Temple, adieu ! we shall meet again in 
England ere long ; Gussy will be glad to see 
you, as shall we all at home. Bring Chev- 
reul with you.'' 

And, while they stood watching the lum- 
bering diligence, which jumbled round the 
corner as had it jumbled on my entrance to 
the city eight months previoush", I felt for 
a time somewhat downcast, particularly as 
we passed the fields where we had been 
accustomed to teach Chevreul the art of 
jumping — but the roars of laughter which 
burst from the sporting conductor, as I 
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gB.ye him an accbniit of our steeple-chase^ 
and Chevreul's ditch . disaster^ arid other * 
amusing' conversation^ made the time pass 
rapidly and cheerfully ; and when- I once 
more arrived at Calais, what with the thought 
of again heholding all those I so dearly loved 
at home, together with the idea of finding 
myself once more on the hack of the Friar, 
with a gallant pack of fox-hounds hefore me, 
soon made my heart light again. 

Monsieur Dessein once more supplied me 
with an excellent dinner, arid happily the 
Piedmontese lady was, for all I knew to the 
contrary, on the other side of the Alps ; at 
all events, she was not my neighbour ; hav- 
ing therefore with much discretion tested 
the merits of Monsieur Dessein's artiste, I 
passed my evening at the theatre, where a 
very admirable provincial company had as- 
sembled. And on rising the following 
morning, I was rejoiced to hear that the sea 
was in the best of all possible humours — in 
fact, it was truly like a sheet of glass. A 
little more than two hours, therefore, on this 
occasion, sufficed to land me safely on the 
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on which no fbreigti foe will ever 
tread with impunity. For my part I am no 
alarmiat-^I should only like to take a pick 
of all the hunting fields in old England^ and 
form ft division of cavalry —« would not I 
charg'e into the centre of an invading^ army 
— rather a vain assertion for a comet. 
Well^ I win ask Ploughshare what he says 
about it ; for here I am agttin in dear old 
England^ and the mail of this very nighty if 
I reach London in time^ shall take me to the 
Old Hall at home*— such at least was the 
current of my thoughts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Once more I find myself in mine own 
home^ in my own accustomed bed, in my own 
room at dear Brooklands— at the Old Hall 
at home. 

True to my wish, I had arrived at 6 a.m. 
on the morning* subsequent to that I had 
landed at Dover, dismounting^ from the box 
of the mail at that very lodge, where a few, 
only a few years before, I had met dear 
Gussy on my arrival from Eton — those few 
years, however, had made the boy a man — 
at least, I was on the last step of the ladder 
to manhood, and moreover, an officer. It 
was scarcely light when I entered the well- 
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known park^ and having been welcomed by 
the good old dame^ who having left her hus- 
band in a warm bed^ as good wives should 
do^ while she faced the cold air and threw 
aside the portals to her dear young master^ 
as she termed me. I walked onwards to- 
wards the- Hall — how my heart beat as I 
looked on that too well-beloved home — ^how 
I watched each window in the hope that 
some well-known and well-loved face would 
peep therefrom, adorned in a night-cap, to 
welcome my approach. But even Gussy had 
gone to bed the previous night satisfied, not- 
withstanding the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion that I should remain some hours, if not 
a night in London, and could scarcely reach 
Brooklands ere nightfall. So, finding none 
had risen on that clear cold February morn- 
ing, with nervous hand I pulled the bell of 
my home. But nervous hands pull strongly 
— and the sound had scarcely ceased to 
vibrate through the Hall, ere bars and bolts 
flew asunder, and the next moment I found 
two huge^ paws clinging to my shoulders, 
while a warm tongue reached my cold cheek. 
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with a truer welcome than man can ever 
g'ive. DeBT old Nadir— he knew well the 
hand that was ever ready to caress— th«i 
voice which had heen known to him from 
toy childhood— ^ven oM Hind^ the butler, 
came in but for a mea^e share of my salu- 
tations, while my old dumb friend daimed 
so much love* 

*^ I knew it was you, Master Fred, the 
very moment you touched lie bell — I heg 
your pardon, Captain iBVed I should say, no w- 
you are an officer. Master said you would 
sleep in London — but Miss Gussy and I 
thought otherwise, and we were right— and 
Bradly went to bed, thinking as Master 
thought, solely as he declared, that it froze ; 
and the hounds, as you would see by th^ 
paper, did not meet within fair distance till 
Saturday. But you wUl be welcome to all 
at home again. But now. Sir, take my 
advice and turn into your warm bed for an 
hour or two, and you will riae as fresh as 
had you never been to foreign parts." 

I took this sensible advice, and ere twenty 
minutes had elapsed was fast asleep in mine 
own accustomed bed. I had slept, possibl}', 
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somewhat sounder and longer than even Mr. 
Hind had reckoned on^ notwithstanding* my 
recent long and fetiguing travels— he having 
very justly counted on my anxiety once 
move to hehold the dear inmates of the Old 
Hall at home^ to say nothing of t^e stable^ 
kennels^ woods^and gardens^ and those wh6 
numbered among our well-esteemed neighs 
hours of high and low degree — ^when I was 
awakened from a dreamy aod mystified 
slumber by tl^ pressure of a pair of beau- 
tifol lips on my forehead^ as a voice^ gentle 
and feminine^ which^ in words of fond afifee* 
tion^ pronounced my name : ^^ Ah I dear Fred, 
how glad I am, how glad they all will be, 
to see you once more at home ; eight months 
have indeed altered your face — ^you have 
grown more dark, and you look older, but 
your heart is not changed, of that I am 
assured; so come, get up quickly, brother 
mine, and introduce yo\u«elf to the Brook- 
land femily. N^y is coming over to pa^ 
a few days at the HaU,, and we must enjoy 
ourselves during the brief time you are per- 
mitted to remain with us.*^ 
^Towards you, indeed, my heart is not 
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chaugadj de^r Grussy^-^nor to human \mng 
or animfd hohxkging to Brooklauds/^ I re^ 
plied^ now wide awake; ^^ I have slept long^ 
than I intended^ but run and make some of 
your excellent tea^ as in other days^ and I 
will, be down in a trice; aUons ma ch^e^ I 
only take five minutes to shave^ and five to 
dress/' 

^^To shave!'' said Gnssy— ^^you have nor 
beard, surely, Fred I ■' 

^^ J^o, love, deeidedly not ; but, you flee, 
having none, I must shave for moustaches 
— they are now part, of a light dragoon's 
uniform/' 

^^ Ever joking, Fred ; but mama is all 
anxiety to see you, so make haste." 

I shall pass over that happy meeting-r-r 
those who know the blessing of family union 
and ajQFection, those who have been accustomed 
to the joy of being a member of a family 
where one heart exkts between faither and 
mother, brothers and sist^*s^ can truly appre** 
ciate the sentiments which ezist throughout 
the circle, overflowing the eyes and creating 
joy of heart at such meetings, even after 



dhort absence ; to those who know not such 
happiness^ I would say^ be wise^ and endea- 
vour tp learn them. Even the servants of 
such a house as Brooklands appeared to 
share all the pleasure of our meeting^^ as 
the sorrow of our departings. And why 
not^^the master of the house^ as the mis- 
tress^ is rarely ill-judged by the conduct 
and affection of those around them^ menials 
though the world may call them. 
\ A late breakfast over ; as^ in days of yore^ 
we sallied forth to visit every home-spot 
endeared to us by memory of the past^ as in 
renewed joy of the present. The sun, which 
now gained daily strength as the early 
spring advanced, soon defaced every sign 
of the morning's frost, and all nature looked 
bright, brilliant, and cheerful — cheerful as 
wefe our young hearts, thus in affectionate 
communion enjoying most truly the sunshine 
of life. As Gussy, warmly clad in her plain 
walking dress, joined me on the portico steps, 
where I sat, in the genial sun, caressing 
Nadir, and teasing Wasp, for the first time 
J looked steadily at her intelligent coun- 
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tenance — and, sister though she was^ in na- 
ture as in heart's affection, and therefore 
claiming possibly more praise, I must con- 
fess, although we had only been parted fqr 
eight short months, that face which, in child* 
hood as in girlhood, had ever appeared to 
me to be full of grace and intellect, evinced, 
as she had now almost arrived at early 
womanhood, charms which few could look 
upon without admiration. 

'' Well, dear Gussy,'' I observed, as I took 
her arm within mine, ^^ if I am grown older 
and darker, as you. say, I may return the 
compliment — I presume you intend it as 
such — by adding, that you look more charm- 
ing than ever ; and, as you have spoken in 
such terms of Nelly, who I am longing to 
see, why I must do the same by you when 
I write to my admirable friend. Temple, 
whom I left in full flirtation with the two 
Quequovillier girls.'' 

Oussy blushed, and looked less pleased 
with the latter part of my communication 
than had she at the commencement^ Sut 
J assured her there wa9 little, fear in such 
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fliitatioofi on tiie other side of the Channel ; 
and^ while she lan^hed heartily ait the dia- 
racter of Cheyreul^ who^ I assnred her^ 
would visit Brooklands^ and be sure to throw 
himself at her feet^ we walked dieerfuUy 
forward^ while the lark cardled o'er us on the 
way as he boated in niid-^ir <ai that bright 
nn^ning*— when few were so merry as we^ 
We visited the stables^ caressed the hon^s, 
and I must own my delight at finding the 
Filar in splendid condition — and I felt 
thankful towards Bradly^ inasmuch I knew 
he spoke the truth when he told me^ that he 
had promised the boy^ George, to let him off 
a thrashing for his next offence provided the 
horse was up to the mark on Master Fredas 
arrival ; aye, and two glorious days' sport I 
had on that admirable hunter's back, the one 
with the Duke, the other with the Earl, 
during my brief sojourn at Brooklands— but, 
I repeat, those were truly nevw to be for- 
gotten days in the sunshine of my life. After 
passing cm hour with our favourite quadru- 
peds, we strolled on to the home of old 
F^^tar^-.^ was standing at his door as we 



approached^ andliis wdl^me was one of such 
truthftd afiection^ liiat, in my subeequent 
journey through the rough road of life, I 
have often thought me of the iron preaaure 
of his bony hand, and admitted, lihat there 
was more sincerity in his cordial grasp, thna 
in raU the plausibility of worldly friendi^p, 
tendered to-day, forgotten to-morrow. 

^^ I am stagnated,^' said the dear old man ; 
" but bad I knowQ you would have arrived 
by the mail. Master Fred, I should have 
been the first to welcome you; but Mr. 
Hind told me you could not reach the Hall 
ere night-fall — and so, this being the last 
day but one of the season, I beat the out- 
lying preserves for a few pheasants ; and, 
when I took my bag to the House, and heard 
tell of your arrival, I hastened home, as I 
well knowed you and Miss Gussy would be 
down af(H*e long to see the dogs. Sut I'm 
stagnated, if you're .not growed lijke a poplary 
and there aint nothing about you Frenchified 
that I see^ Master Fred, though you have 
been maoug the Mounsiers.'' 

^^ For once, you're wrong, Foxfst^^-t^we 




jcame. to see you^ not the dogs ; and I am 
rejoiced to find you so hearty — ^this is truth ; 
so now, without jealousy, we will visit the 
pets/' 

And thus we passed our morning* ; dear 
Gussy told me much that caused me pain, and 
much that caused me pleasure, possibly, the 
latter had the advantage ; but we were now 
of an age to reason— and the visit of Snare- 
^11, on which she dwelt with some pain, 
determined me to speak to our dear Dad on 
the subject, who, even from our boyhood, 
wisely made us his companions, as well as 
sons, in all matters not absolutely unneces- 
sary* Selwyn was also another cause of pain 
-.—Gussy had not heard from him for some 
weeks : he was then wandering in Italy, and 
alone, whither he had returned, after a brief 
visit to England. The Lodge was let, pos-^ 
sibly to a very respectable man — but he was 
not precisely suited to take the place of our 
old friend, either in the county or the hunt, 
though he affected a little hunting ; nor was 
he a visitor at the Hall, save on occasional 
periods of courtesy ; in fact, some said, Mr. 
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Snieder — Sqiiirb they never termed him — had 
dealt largely in the soap line, and, having* 
made a good sum, in yellow and mottled 
household, he invested a few thousands in 
the great aristocratic line, when shares were 
gold hars; and, having doubled his thousands, 
wisely cut soap-boiling and railway boilers, 
and aspired to that which he was not, and 
which money alone can never make a man — 
that is, to be a gentleman. Others said, he 
had been to India, and had dealt in all 
things, from fish-hooks to figs, elephant^s 
tusks to shoe-nails ; I cannot Vouch for the 
truth of either, all I know is, that he went 
out with the hounds, but not exactly to hunt 
^—riding was not precisely his forte. And 
so the noble Earl would at times shout, in 
all courtesy, ^^ There you are, Mr. Snieder, 
always where you ought not to be — ^far 
better remain at home, and read about 
hounds, than come out to ride over them.^^ 
Such was the person who had succeeded poor 
Selwyn at the Lodge, though scarcely in 
the hearts of the neighbourhood ; and I con- 
fess, the man, as his belongings, were neither 
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to my taste-^possibly^ that I held Selwyn 
in so much estimation ; moreover^ he had a 
handsome daughter^^ called Angelica^ and a 
son^ named Hilwius — both the one and the 
other positively abominable to me. The why 
might be explained in the vamty and pre- 
sumption of the young lady^ who fancied 
that Fa's money^ was a patent of nobility. 
While his son considered himself a man of 
fashion^ and truly was he^ so &r as his tailor 
made him; but I fancy, after all^ their 
greatest vulgarity, in my eyes, consisted in 
their vain endeavours to fill the place of him 
who was a wanderer on the Continent. Both 
father and son had expressed a desire that 
Anderson should remain at the head of their 
stud ; but this he positively revised, though 
good wages were offered. Bradly subse- 
quently informed me the reason: ^^I could 
have done my duty by a real sportsman/' be 
said, ^^ but to serve a man who does not Icnow 
a horse from an elephant, and 'has no heart 
to ride one, it won't do, Bradly, it won't. do ; 
besides, that young Squire, as he calls him- 
self — Squire, indeed— why he treats horses 
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as he would Hottentots^ and servants like 
slaves/' And Anderson^ 1 fancy, was right. 

After we had rambled OTer all our haunts 
and famfliar scenes^ visilang a neighbour here 
and a neighbour there^ we returned to th^ 
Hall— and finding our beloved Dad alone in 
the library, I frankly questioned him in 
reference to the visit of Snareall and his 
raflway schemes. 

^^ Gussy bias told you correctly/' he ob- 
served — as it appeared to me with some reluc- 
tance. ^^ This Mr. Snareall has again visited 
Brooklands and I have reason to believe, that 
however individually he may be a gainer by 
his endeavours to convince me, that I shall 
act wisely in submitting to that which will 
put thousands into my pocket, rather than end 
in my only obtaining hundreds— that he is 
not far wrong when he states that I should 
fight a losing battle were I to reject them. 
I own to you, Fred, that I look on a rail- 
way cutting through the end of Brookland 
Park^ as a positive infliction ; but what can 
one man do among thousands who are all 
mad on the subject, railways. So, possibly, 
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it will be as well to submit with a good 
g^ace. I have lived generally up to my 
income^ and recollect^ darling Gussy apd you^ 
and Arty, must be provided for. And so — 
as I do not think after all these engineers 
will greatly interfere with our fox coverts, 
I shall just play Mr. Snareall down the 
stream a little longer, and then pocket the 
affront^' — ^which he subsequently did — and 
thus commenced the fall of a family, which 
for centuries had held its head high among 
the landed aristocracy of old England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Having dressed for dinner, I threw open 
my window, and looked forth on that 
cheerful park-land, on those glorious wood- 
lands of my Fatherland ^ contrasting*, not 
favourably I admit, the scenes I had so 
recently left ; the glowing sun of com- 
mencing spring was smiling behind the dark 
blue distant hills, while the lengthening day 
still lingered as if unwilling to leave so fair 
a scene in darkness. The birds caused the 
woods to echo with their last full notes ere 
they retired to rest— and all nature was still 
and beautiful. And as I looked again and 
again on that much loved scene, I truly felt 
for once in my life that I was happy — happy 
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in myself^ happy in the worldly prospects 
opening' to me^ and supremely happy in the 
association of those of my home. With such 
thoughts I shut the casement and descended 
to that charming room^ mine own Dad's 
library, where we were in the habit of 
generally assembling when alone, or with 
firm friends of our house — a sketch of which 
I have ah-eady given. As I opened the 
door, the room appeared to me to be at first 
unoccupied, save by our old faithful friend, 
Nadir ; but I had scarcely shut it, ere I 
beheld the gracefiil form of a girl, who 
caressingly bent over the noble animal, and 
I heard her sweet voice say, ^^ Dear old fel" 
low— do you know your old friend, Fred, h 
returned — are you not glad. Nadir ? Yes, 
that you are, I am sure, as are we all/' I 
had time for an instant, ere she heard me 
enter — for the room was large, and she 
appeared entirely engrossed with the dog — 
to look at her small and beijtutiful head, her 
8%ht and elegraat fom~and as she rose m 
half-confuaion to welcome me with a face 
suffused with blushes, I could 8€»rcely be- 
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lieve that the graceful mtelligent being* who 
stood before me with her hand in mine^ was 
really my friend and playmate, Nelly — 
dressed in the most simple, yet befitting 
taste; her light hair in almost natural ringlets 
clustering around her infantine, yet naturally 
pale and speaking countenance. I truly 
felt at that moment that whatever my feelings 
towards her had been as a mere boy, when 
I was wont to give the best rose or wild 
nosegay, plucked during our rambles, with 
sundry other juvenile attentions, that I had 
scarcely ever beheld so loveable a being — - 
and I loved her. Indeed, in after life, in 
the hour of sorrow ad in happiness, in health 
and sickness, at home as abroad— Nelly, as 
I then saw her, caressing that faithfiil 
hound — Nelly, as I beheld her, grown 
almost from childhood to womanhood, the 
warm welcome she gave me, the unaffected 
truthful gladness which she evinced in the 
society of our circle at Brooklands that 
evening, has never, and will never be ob- 
literated from memory while life lasts. I 
write these lines far, far away from those 
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dear scenes^ but Nelly, your soft blue eyd 
still appears to look on me with affection, your 
gentle voice to assure me that death alone 
will sever affections, nurtured almost in the 
cradle, and as unchangeable as unchanged. 

The dayspassed rapidly during my brief visit 
at home, throughout the greater portion of 
which time Nelly remained as Guss3r's visitor* 
I met the hounds more than once, was 
splendidly carried by the Friar, and heartily 
welcomed by the noble hearted Duke, the 
Earl, and the hunt who had known me from 
the period of my appearing at the covert 
side, till that, when as a Light Dragoon 
officer I fearlessly bestrode my favourite 
himter, and felt that I ought to do my best 
to lead ther field. Whether I did so or not 
I will not pretend to say, or cannot recollect. 
One unexpected event had occurred during 
my absence, the marriage of Barleycorn. 
Chance, or a lucky turn of fortune, had 
thrown in his way the woman of all others 
suited to be his wife^ and struck, as men 
often are, by many dissimilarities of cha- 
racter to his own, be was all at cmce, as he 
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declared taken abaok^ and certainly not in 
an evil hour for him^ she consented to accept 
him for better and worse^ splendid waistcoats 
and all — ^the Jumper was not included in the 
bargain, having been sold for thirty pounds, 
although nothing* could convince the owner 
of Peacock Farm that he had not lost a 
hundred by taking* the money. Of course^ 
Gussy, Nelly^ Wasp, and I, went up to con- 
gratulate the worthy yeoman j and I must 
admit, that while on the one hand I found 
Mrs. Barleycorn to be a sensible, amiable 
woman, who forswore flounces and finery, and 
could boast of haying some of the best pigs 
and poultry in the county. Barleycorn had 
made considerable progress in the sowing of 
his wild oats, and bid fair to sober down into 
a straight-forward, sensible, and respected 
yeoman, with means above the world, and 
withal, a true and honest heart, ready to do 
a kind and Chiristian act by his neighbour ; 
and in such position, which was his true one, 
he had little excuse to change it. 

^^ Heartily glad to see you. Master Fred,^,' 
he exclaimed, as we entered the homestead, 
^^how you are growed — like a poplar, I 
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declare — a rare oflSicer you will make^ I take 
it ; and if you gets into a charge, I knows 
who can ride. How do the agriculturists 
get on in France, Sir ? Did you look into the 
com market V^ 

^^No, Barleycorn, I cannot say I did; 
but this I can assiu*e you with great truth, I 
saw no ricks like those in your yard/* 

'^Well, well, sir, as you say, they are 
good ricks; and I have reason to he con- 
tented. But come. Miss Gussy, walk in, 
and see the missus ; there is no poultry Kke 
hers in all the country round ; I must send 
the first chicks that are fit down to the 
Hall.'' We did pay a visit to Mrs. Barley- 
corn, and having done so, and been most 
kindly greeted, we agreed that Barleycorn 
was a fortunate man in all respects. But 
time flew fast, far too fast, amid such hap- 
piness. Dear Gussy and Nelly were my 
constant companions on non-hunting days, 
and one fine morning they did accompany 
me to the meet, when two more graceful, 
well mounted girls were never seen at the 
covert side. 

The morning of parting, however, once 
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more arrived^ and although few apparently 
had so bright a career beford them^ I confess 
that almost for the first tune my heart felt 
heavy. And when I bade farewell to Gussy^ 
and then took the hand of Nelly^ feelings 
which were then somewhat difficult to define 
came over me. Sut neither the parting 
with the one or the other was the principal 
€ause of my depression. No; during that 
brief sojourn at Brooklands^ I had witnessed 
with regret the gradually increasing interest 
which our dear Dad appeared to take in the 
contending railway affairs^ which now^ on 
paper^ at least^ were intersecting the country. 
New scenes^ however^ the anxious hopes of 
youth^ pleasing anticipations of joining my 
regiment, and those of visiting my younger 
brother, who was now at Ch. Church, and 
with whom I was about to pass a day or 
two previous to proceeding by Holyhead to 
Ireland, soon banished care, and ere I ap- 
proached the beautiful city of Oxford I felt 
my spirits rise again. At periods my feel- 
ings reverted to those with whom I had 
passed so many pleasant months in France. 
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But I confess that Matilde and Clarlsse 
would hardly bear comparison with such 
girls as Gussy and Nelly. I heard^ how- 
ever^ constantly from Temple, who after 
having* endeavoured to console himself with 
a little flirtation, became at length daily 
more anxious to enter the army, and ere 
many months had elapsed, I was rejoiced to 
see him gazetted to one of the finest regi- 
ments in the army, the Royal Fusiliers, 
Chevreul was positively downcast at this 
event ; but he promised to come to England, 
and as the sequel will shew, come he did — 
and more, became a favourite with us all. 

But here I am in the fair city of learning 
and future bishops ; I had come there, as I 
have named, to visit my brother Arty. As 
the coach drew up at the door of the Angel 
— if I recollect correctly that was the name 
of the Hotel — there wei*e no railways then 
— with some other young Ch. Church men, 
he stood ready to receive me, and the usual 
warm and brotherly courtesies having passed, 
together with my baggage, I was speedily 
conveyed to some very commodious and 
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elegpant apartments, called college rooms, 
situated at the extremity of the cloisters of 
that most celebrated coUeg^e. These rooms 
commanded a view of a noble avenue of 
ancient elm trees, called the ^^ Broad Walk,'' 
now, I fancy, tolerably well known to half 
the world, but more particularly so to the 
nursery maids and their precious charges, 
domiciled in that classic city. As I stood 
for a moment in admiration of these splendid 
trees, whose equal I had certainly never 
beheld in Normandy, to say nothing of the 
nursery-maids, my fraternity's attentions 
commenced, ^^Well, General," for he had 
already in his good-humour promoted me thus 
far, ^^Well, General, we must give you a 
favourable opinion of our College hospitality, 
in order to prepare you for the mess room, 
as well as for Irish festivities. My friend 
Larkum gives a feed at his lodgings, where 
he is domiciled, awaiting rooms— his out 
quarters, as you military men would term 
them — and he has requested me to solicit 
your attendance at six to a moment by 
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^^ Old Tom/^ * to meet a few friends of ours, 
and of Oriel; we will return here to sup 
about ten, only a few oysters and Oxford 
sausages — the best in the world — a sneaker 
or two, as that fellow Snareall terms grog*. 
We can talk over serious matters to-morrow. 
By the bye, you have not yet told me of the 
dear ones at Brooklands; Nelly's a sweet 
gbl, is she not, brother mine T 

^^ I left them all well ; and you say truly, 
Nelly is greatly improved/' 

^^ By the bye,'' he continued, " how did 
3"ou leave the Chevalier de Laine, and his 
adorable daughters, Matilde and Clarisse? 
Temple wrote me word, Matilde was charm- 
ing. He wants me to run over at Easter, 
and take the other girl off his hands, I fancy; 
but it won't do ; I shall start for the Hall, 
and have a little trout fishing, or come over 
to Ireland, beat up your qftarters, have a look 
at the Irish girls, and whip a salmon stream." 
At this rate he rattled on, in the ftdness of 
of his heart at the pleasure of our meeting. 

* The celebrated bell of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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However^ to the out quarters we went at 
six, Tom tolled the hour clearly and dis- 
tinctly, for Tom of Ch. Church speaks fiill 
and loud j he is no stammerer— there is no 
mistaking" his clapper. And there we met 
with a hearty welcome from as pleasant a 
party of collegians as ever sat down to an 
excellent dinner with undeniable appetites to 
eat it. Good humour and good breeding* 
was the order of the party ; and as far as I 
was able to judge, the wine was first-rate. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, I drank my share, 
I fear more than my share, if only in honom* 
of my calling. After dinner, cigars were 
introduced; till then I had never accustomed 
myself to a vice, if you will, which has since 
become a daily habit. 

'^ Do you smoke, soldier,'^ said the host. 
Of course I did; smoking was then sanc- 
tioned in the army. My younger brother 
set the example, so I forthwith selected one 
of Hudson^s best — the first my lips had ever 
pressed— seized the match as had I been a 
German, and commenced puflSng* out a cloud. 
At this identical moment, great '' Tom ^^ sent 
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forth a most tremendous bang*; the night 
was intensely cold, dull, and calm, one of 
winter's last farewell pinchers, and on such 
occasions sound is ever more distinct. But 
the bang", like the report of a cannon, as- 
tonished me not a little; nevertheless, I 
puffed on and counted, counted and listened, 
but judg-e my astonishment when the thir- 
teenth bang pealed through the quiet city. 
Now, all who are acquainted with Oxford, 
are also aware that this magnificent bell 
strikes each night, at the hour of nine, or 
thereabouts, or rather tolls, one hundred and 
one times in commemoration of the founda- 
tion of an establishment in support of the 
above number of students on the revenues of 
Ch. Church College. Of this fact I was 
previously unaware, and it was fortunate 
that such was the case ; my astonishment 
may nevertheless be readily imagined, and the 
amusement which it caused to my companions 
augmented when I hurriedly exclaimed, that 
the clock must either have run down or gone 
mad. Then I began to conceive that I must 
either have indulged in a glass of port too 
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much, or have counted double ; and as the 
fumes of the cigar took rapid effect on a 
brain totally unaccustomed to tobacco, I 
surmised a variety of coincidents never 
dreamt of before within the precincts of so 
clerical a city. 

Curiosity or precaution, however, excited 
by fortunate instinct, at len^h induced me 
to make a speedy retreat towards the 
window, " which looked out on one of the 
most splendid streets in the world, ycleped the 
High Street, in order to satisfy myself that 
it really was Tom that was going off at such 
a rate, and that the city was not besieged, 
in which case my military knowledge might 
have been serviceable to the beadles. But 
alas ! either the excellent dinner I had eaten, 
or the wine and laughter, or more probably 
the effects of the cigar, created an unusual 
all-overishness in my brain, or my inward 
man; indeed, a sensation far more afflicting, 
though somewhat similar to that I had 
experienced on my voyage from Dover to 
Calais. 

Instantaneous and overwhelming was the 
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crisis that followed. But let me halt^ for 
my pen is unequal to tell the tale ; as^ how- 
ever, two Proctors, who were passing* at 
the moment, were sensibly affected by my 
position, and one now lives a Bishop, for my 
part I desire to forget the finale for his sake. 

" Let me hold your head. General,'' said 
Arty — for I have already named that his 
fraternal affection had promoted me thus 
far — as it emerged from a basin of water 
in which I had immersed it, while he diluted 
my nostrils with half a bottle of Eau de 
Cologne. 

What became of the Proctors the Bishop 
can tell. Two hours afterwards I was as 
fresh and lively as ever, had acknowledged 
the undeniable excellence of the Oxford 
sausages at supper, talked largely of hunt- 
ing and the gastronomic pastime of broaching 
a barrel of natives, and learned, not only to 
concoct, but to drink some of the best punch 
that ere was brewed within gunshot of the 
Isis. Added to which, I had invited some 
half-dozen commoners and gentlemen com- 
moners to visit me at my quarters in old 
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Ireland. Time^ however, the more pleasant 
the hours, is fleeting ; and ere the advent of 
another day was tolled by Tom's lusty 
clapper, I had sunk between the linen sheets 
of a shake-down prepared for me on the 
sofa, and was soon in happy ignorance of all 
around me. 

Dire was the consternation of the Uni- 
versity when daylight broke once more o'er 
the countless spires of the classic city. The 
night, which had closed in dark and gloomy 
coldness, was followed after midnight by a 
heavy fall of snow, changing about day- 
break into a clear, hard frost. I was quietly 
dreaming of Nelly, duels, sham fights, Ox- 
ford sausages, hunting, and French girls, 
when in rushed my fraternity, exclaiming, 
"Get up. General, get up; move your 
military corps ; here's the diable to pay, and 
no one to pay him." 

By St. Hubert, as I endeavoured to open 
my eyes, and rouse myself, I began to 
imagine I had got into the city of the 
plague, or that some scene in the Arabian 
Nights was acting for my especial amuse- 
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ment^ so constant had been my excitement 
since I had set foot within the precincts of 
the Proctors. But, no ; it was all true as 
the sun which shone into the room. There 
was, indeed the diable, and a painter, or 
more than one, to pay also. 

Having* quickly slipped into my unmen- 
tionables and slipped on a great coat, I 
followed hastily with the throng that was 
pouring forth to the Great Quod, so termed, 
or square of the College, when lo ! what a 
sight was there to greet the eyes of a 
comet. The snow, yet unthawed, rested on 
the ^^ bustle^' and pate of the leaden god, 
Mercury, who stood in operatic posture on 
one leg, in the centre of a small round 
fountain — a sort of Trafalgar basin in 
miniature — and as white as a large sheet on 
the grassy and well kept surface of the centre 
enclosure, as yet untrodden by human foot. 
Situated around this Square, as all who have 
visited Oxford will recollect, are the hand- 
some residences of the Dean, and other 
cathedral dignitaries, — and each of these 
houses had on the day previous exhibited to 
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the admiring' eye of the stranger. a hand- 
some oaken entrance door^ probably a 
dozen in number. Now recollect the white 
snow, the brilliant sun, and the black assem- 
bly — for most of those who had hastened to 
the scene, had hastily thrown on their aca- 
demicals. The towering" form of Tom and 
the noble rang'e of building^s — and then 
conceive, that all these hitherto dark oaken 
doors, as if by the hand of a geni — for of 
course none other could have done it — had 
during" the stillness of the night been painted 
a glaring" red, made far more brilliant and 
effective by the whiteness which reigned on 
the earth. Some of the faces round and 
near to the spot where I stood, looked 
gloomy enough — the noses of others eclipsed 
the doors in redness — the majority, in fact, 
appeared awe-struck at the indig"nity thus 
practised on the honour of the College. 

Not so, I confess did I — I loved the 
colour, scarlet— in the hunting field as else- 
where—and while I thought it an admirable 
joke, I had no fear of Deans, Dons or 
Proctors, and I laughed while the tears ran 
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down my cheeks — ^till called to order by a 
sedate yoim^ gentleman^ who evidently 
imagmed that the road to promotion was 
through the front entrance of a Church dig- 
nitary. 

^^ You appear amused^ Sir/' he observed, 
with a face as long as his leg. 

^^I am, Sir/' I replied, ^^very greatly 
amused ; this is a sight only to be seen once 
in a lifetime — moreover, never to be forgotten, 
and nothing to pay.'' 

'^ You are not a member of the University, 
I presume?'' he continued, ^^If so, you would 
rather feel hurt at the absurd indignity 
offered to the heads of the first College in 
the world." 

" Heads or tails," I answered, still laugh- 
ing, to his great annoyance, ^^ I stick to my 
colour, whidb is scarlet — or rather, blue 
turned up with the same. A colour that 
appears to me this morning to prevail in the 
physiognomies of the assembled crowd ; so, 
good morning. Sir, for the cold obliges me 
to beat a retreat." 

In fact, I laugh now in recollection of 
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that ludicrous scene^ and I would hope that 
he who chided me was promoted to a pre- 
bendal stall, ere they fell into the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Having* enjoyed the fun as I then termed 
itj to my heart's content, I once more re- 
turned to my brother's rooms, and was made 
comfortable by a blazing* fire, a renewal of 
my acquaintance with the Oxford sausages, 
and an admirable breakfast— for fast days at 
Ch. Church were then dies non. 

Having* discussed this ag-reeable meal, my 
young brother jokingly made the following 
remarks : " I'll tell you what it is, Fred, when 
you join, take my advice — never abuse your 
commanding officer — be always up in time 
to reach parade ere the second bugle blows. 
Jenkins, of the Life-Guards, has a string tied 
to his great toe, and his servant has orders 
to pull till he is wide awake ; one morning 
he pulled his toe out of joint, since which, he 
has never been late. When I first came to 
Ch. Church, I fancied I would try the 
same dodge, as I could not rouse myself fcV 
chapel. The only time when I feel wide 
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Ewake^ is on hunting morning^^ but I am 
getting accustomed to it now^ though I hare 
scarcely ever time to wash myself till service 
is over — but itts all the same in good com- 
pany. Never'' — he was about to proceed, 
when a tap was heard at the door, and he 
was courteously requested to attend a sum- 
mons from the Dean. "What on earth 
does he want with me ? I am never late for 
chapel or lectures/' he exclaimed. " Oh, I 
have it ! he probably wishes to do the polite, 
and ask you to dine with him, General ; if 
so, recollect, Fred, you must refuse — too 
slow by half, does not like hunting, is given 
to boiled mutton . and all that. Yet, on 
second thoughts, that cannot be his inten- 
tion — it must be something about this painting 
affair— but what had I to do with it ?" 

How the room rang with our laughter — 
of course the summons was obeyed, so I 
made myself comfortable during his absence 
— endeavoured to smoke another cigar, and 
succeeded better than I had done the night 
previous, till at length he appeared with a 
dolorous countenance ; whether from indig- 
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nation or mere annoyance^ on my behalf, I 
know not. If the latter, he might have 
saved himself the pain — for I thought it, in 
schoolboy phraseology, capital fiin. 

^^ Come, Fred,'' he said on returning, 
^^your presence is also solicited at the 
Decanal domicile. His very Reverence has 
been informed that a soldier officer has beeti 
quartered in the College, and although the 
idea is sufficiently ludicrous to outweigh the 
offisnce, he surmises in his wrath that the 
colour scarlet could have found so much 
favour only in the eyes of a militaire j more, 
that the hand preparing to wield the sword, 
has practised during the night past in 
flourishing the painter's brush.'' 

Here was another cause of amusement ; 
nevertheless, I obeyed the orders of the 
University Sovereign, and little time elapsed 
ere we were ushered into a most elegant 
library, where robed in canonicals, sat my 
most reverend accuser. I shall pass over 
the scene which then and there took place ; 
suffice, I clearly proved an alibi— and having 
received a courteous, possibly intended for a 
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kind apology^ the Decanal doors were once 
more closed on Cornet Western. Not so, 
however^ was my mouth when I beheld a 
dozen painter boys scrubbing* away lustily 
to deface the scandal of the previous night, 
while the melting snow discovered patches 
of green, as if some unseen hand was scrub- 
bing also at the lawn. Indeed, our shouts 
of merriment were quite out of all decorum, 
and well nigh as loud as the clapper of Old 
Tom. 

On that evening I dined at the Gentlemen 
Commoners' table, in the noble Banqueting 
Hall, a most agreeable and well-regulated 
mess-table. After which I joined Arty, and 
we went to ^^ wine,'' and what not at the 
rooms of a noble collegian j and having 
fully enjoyed the various tales and surmises 
which passed around in reference to the 
scarlet fever, to which the doors had suc- 
cumbed in so cold a season, I retired to pre- 
pare for my departure on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^' Good bye^ dear Arty !^' ^^ Good bye^ 
dear Fred I'^ '' Recollect, you will come to 
Ireland, if I do not get leave and join you 
at Brooklands, in the long'* vacation/^ And 
seated on the box of a first-rate coach, I 
rattled onwards at ten miles an hour. 

I am not intending to inflict on my 
readers an account of my coach journey to 
Holyhead and thence, by steam to the fair 
city of Dublin, though forsooth, there is 
much of interest in such details, to all save 
those who are wedded, if not wisely, yet too 
well to Continental scenes, instead of some- 
times giving a passing idle hour in learning 
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something' of their own beautiful England^ 
of which, perchance, they know little or 
nothing" ; suffice, that I arrived after a rapid 
passage in that beautiful Bay of Dublin. 
And after having passed four-and-twenty 
hours in the capital of the Emerald Island, 
journeyed on rapidly towards the head- 
quarters of my regiment, then stationed in 
the south. 

Now, the impressions which take forcible 
hold of a youthftil heart on entering the 
career of arms, at first bright and clear as 
the noonday sun, are seldom effaced even 
amid the practical proofs of after life 3 which, 
nevertheless, proVe sooner or later that the 
enthusiasm was somewhat overcharged, the 
pleasurable anticipation somewhat overrated. 
Thus, althoug'h many years have elapsed 
since the first morning that I found myself 
in a barrack, my future home— a barrack- 
yard, the theatre of my daily drillings— it 
is still engraved distinctly on my memory. 
And if time has had the effect of somewhat 
temporising my ideal fancies of a military 
life, it had only then the beneficial effect on 
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my mind of softening' down an admiration 
founded on an overwrought imagination. 
Hitherto^ I had thought of nothing but 
froKc, feasting* and finery — the bright side 
of the picture shone forth vividly. Military 
pomp and military trappings, 

" Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air." 

In fact, the idea of drills, guard-mount- 
ings, detachments, foreign quarters, and the 
hardships of a soldier's career, were then as 
a dead letter in my book of life. The chaise 
in which I travelled at length entered the 
barrack-g*ate and drove towards the oflScers' 
quarters ; the day was cold and dreary, and 
the coimtry through which I had passed, 
Uke that with which I was on all sides sur- 
rounded, was as cheerless as the brightest 
imagination can paint. As in regard to the 
station of my regiment, it was, I must 
admit, as unsightly a market-town of half 
mud habitations, as Derrynane may be, for 
aught I know to the contrary. As into the 
Barrack Square and across the parade- 
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^ound the chaise rattled on my rig^ht^ I 
beheld two or three squads of recruits^ and 
awkward enough were they, balanced on one 
leg*, hard at the g^oose-step. Some of these 
squads were composed of that splendid corps, 
the 42nd Highlanders j the remainder of * 
dismount^ men, of the regiment to which I 
belonged, who were enduring a little airing 
for their piccadiUoes. Right, left, wheel, 
march, halt, and numerous other words of 
command reverberated through the square, 
to say nothing of the discordant sounds of 
diabolical music, caused by the practising of 
the bagpipes and drums of the Highlanders, 
sufficient to scare away all the crows in the 
neighbourhood. No martial sounds were 
there such as I anticipated ; at length, my 
yellow vehicle drew up before the mess- 
room, against the windows of which several 
noses were flattened, belonging to officers of 
all ranks, who evidently contemplated with 
pleasure the unusual sight of a chaise and pair 
— in fact, anything was novelty to men who 
had been eight months quartered in that 
Irish banishment. 
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Up and down the pavement in front of 
the barracks paced one solitary individual 
with his hands in his trowser^s pocket ; par- 
don me, but at the moment I was totally 
unaware that he ranked among* my brother 
oflScers,. though I discovered subsequently 
that he was a very amiable assistant-sur- 
geon. His face — I fancy the cold had 
tinted the tip of his nose — was by no means 
handsome or aristocratic; for all that he 
proved himself a very courteous man, and 
doubtless, was a very gallant officer. His 
dress, however, did by no means come up to 
my ideas of military costume. His coat, 
braided and befrogged, had once been blue, 
but several seasons of Irish wear had made 
even this fact a question of uncertainty ; his 
pantaloons, also of well-worn blue, on which 
there had once been a broad gold stripe, 
now of a leaden colour, he might at one 
time in his hfe have been measured for — 
in such case, however, he had grown con- 
siderably since that event took place, inas- 
much as they did not cover one-half the 
ankle of a pair of boots which neither 
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Gilbert or Hoby would have recog'nised as 
such — to the heels of which were attached a 
pair of long brass spurs. Straps he evi- 
dently considered out of fashion, or discarded 
them^ save on parade — and as to Everetf s- 
blacking, it was a luxury unknown or 
unappreciated. In truth, the sight of this 
gallant gentleman's attire, considerably 
damped my ardour in reference to miUtary 
finery— the more so, when I recollected the 
handsome uniform of my regiment, as the 
first-rate kit my portmanteaus contained. 
Nevertheless, whatever his outward appear- 
ance, he proved himself kind and courteous ; 
and having stepped from the vehicle, some 
eight stone and a half of dandified human 
nature, and made myself known to him as 
Cornet Western; he forthwith conducted 
me to the Colonel, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and who, gallant old soldier 
and admirable gentleman as he was, cordially 
greeted me. 

^^ Welcome, most welcome, Mr. Wes- 
tern," he exclaimed ; ^^ as a member of my 
corps; you are a light weight and active 
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figure ; your g'ood qualities as regards horse- 
manship have preceded you. My good 
friend tells me in his letter you ride well to 
hounds. I like to see my lads leading* a 
good field, and I regret that the hunting 
season is well nigh over, otherwise you 
would have been initiated into Irish hunting. 
But come, I must introduce you to your 
brother officers f by whom I was cour- 
teously and kindly received — there were 
among them many yoimg men of rank and 
fortune, several of my own age, and all of a 
similar position in life ; an effect which soon 
obliterated the unpleasing idea of the first 
impression I had formed. The kind-hearted 
Colonel then conducted me to the quarters 
allotted to me, consisting of a white-washed 
apartment five feet by four,— the furniture 
of which consisted of a table, two chairs, a 
set of fire-irons, and a coal-box — all marked 
with the broad arrow, proving them to have 
been generously provided for my use by the 
liberahty of the nation. 

Settled, as settled I could be in this bare- 
walled apartment, with thoughts reverting 
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to the comforts of dear Brooklands, for the 
first time, save that in which I had appeared 
in fiill dress for the satisfaction of my dear 
mother, Gussy, and Nelly, to say nothing 
of the whole Brookland estahlishment, I 
attired myself in the handsome uniform of 
my regiment— admired myself greatly in the 
glass, having no one else to admire me, and 
then proceeded, according to his request, to 
the apartments of my gallant chief, whom I 
found prepared to join the mess, the bugle 
which announced the hour of dinner then 
sounding. 

As I entered the room, and beheld his 
handsome, though somewhat large, person 
standing on the hearth-rug, I thought I 
had seldom looked on a more soldier-like 
man — and I may add, that his smile was 
one of the most charming I ever beheld, 
not belieing in the least degree his kindly 
disposition. 

'' Come, Western,'' he said, ^^ I must take 
the head of the table to-day, and do you 
honour; your uniform becomes you — the 
Westerns have given some good soldiers to 
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the service : I well recollect your gallant 
uncle^ who fell^ when leading his cavalry 
corps^ at Salamanca ; and^ in other days, I 
have hunted in the vale of Berkeley, when 

quartered at , and have seen the home 

of your ancestors/' 

When we entered the mess-room, I was 
introduced to those of my brother officers 
whom I had not already seen. The Colonel 
took the head of the table, and I sat on his 
right, for that night an honoured guest — 
although neither the cuisine or the gallant 
warriors who sat around the well-supplied 
board came precisely up to the picture I 
had mentally formed of them in my youthful 
imagination. I, nevertheless, passed a most 
agreeable evening at this my first mess- 
dinner ; and the hour of midnight had long 

sounded on all the clocks of , if there 

were any, ere, with a head somewhat con- 
fused, from the effects of indifferent sherry, 
worse champagne, and admirable whiskey- 
punch (for those who can drink it, which, after 
that night, I never coUld), I was conveyed 
by a good-natured and somewhat portly 
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major^ who took pity on my years, to my 
white-washed dormitory. 

I shall pass over, briefly, the reminiscences 
of my short sojourn in the dominions of the 
late Kingf Dan, and hasten forward to more 
stirring* events ; suflice, that I went through 
the ordeal of the riding-school — and it has 
since seemed to me, that the effect was rather 
that of causing a somewhat light hand to 
make too much use of the bit, and a good firm 
hunting-seat to become rather a stiff*, uneasy 
one J however, I bumped through the usual 
bumping, and then cut and slashed away 
with a broad sword, like mad, till I was fit 
for a fugleman, and was at length reported 
by the adjutant a good subject to be cut 
down in a charge, or blown up with gun- 
powder. Then came another routine of duty, 
far more agreeable, and, consequently, sooner 
learnt, viz., that of making love to every 
Irish girl in the neighbourhood — and, to do 
them justice, dear creatures, they were as 
ready to give the lesson as were their papas 
profuse in their hospitality to military men. 
No introduction was required, enough that 
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you were an officer — and, consequently^ a 
gentleman. The former was sufficient g*ua- 
rantee for the latter— shame be to him who 
abuses the trust. I also learnt the accom- 
plishment of riding" across country on an 
Irish hunter^ not^ however^ without, in the 
first instance, obtaining' two black eyes and 
a bloody nose ; for, althoug-h, without pre- 
sumption, I could declare myself a g'ood 
horseman, and, as these pag-es have already 
related, passionately fond of the animal, as 
the riding* of it, to which I had been accus- 
tomed from my earliest recollection, yet I 
had ever been mounted, when hunting*, on 
Eng'lish horses, or flyers, and, consequently, 
totally unprepared for the topping-bank sys- 
tem of the best of all horses — a well-bred, 
powerful Irish hunter. 

Short, however, as was my sojourn among 
the inhabitants of" Erin, I managed to get a 
sight of hounds on almost the last day of 
the season. And as my stud at the period 
only consisted of a very handsome, thorough 
bred charger, and my favourite Friar, which 
horse I had been permitted to bring over 
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from Brooklands, a brother officer very 
kindly mounted me. We soon found, and 
being naturally anxious at once to stamp 
mj'self as a rider to hounds, I charged two 
or three timber jumps of considerable magni- 
tude, and finding the horse I rode was a 
first-rate animal, and carried me like a 
feather, I pressed him forward, and soon 
obtained a leading place, being determined 
to follow a good sportsman, who had been 
pointed out to me. As we galloped across a 
grass field, there appeared in our line a high 
bank, with a deep ditch on the take-off side, 
and as I subsequently discovered, a similar 
one on the landing side; the rider before 
me rode at it unhesitatingly ; the noble 
animal on which he was mounted rose at 
the bank, struck away a portion of the top, 
appeared to rest in the air for half a second, 
then bounded into the opposite field, and 
was off again in the wake of the hounds. I 
confess to having imagined it to be a bungle, 
and expected to see my leader on his head^ 
therefore, taking a pull at my own horse, I 
approached it at full gallop, with both spurs 
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in, but the good beast knew his work better 
than I did, and although irritated at this 
unusual treatment, he slackened his pace as 
he neared the fence, rose at it calmly, just 
touched the top of the bank, though with 
less force than he who led had done, and 
without breaking his stride cleared the large 
ditch on the other side, and bounded for- 
ward. For this I was in no manner pre- 
pared. I expected to fly in the air, and 
sat accordingly ; the result was, that my 
nose came in contact with the horse's head, 
and as he descended, I was on his necL 
The blood flew fropa my wounded nose, my 
eyes flashed fire ; and although I managed 
to recover myself, and got up at the end of 
the run in sufficient time to prove myself a 
better man than many in the field, the 
terrible headache 1 subsequently endured — 
to say little of the black eyes which kept me 
a prisoner to my room for a week — gave me 
the first and only lesson I required as 
regards the admirable fencing of Irish 
hunters, who thus save themselves from un- 
necessary exertion and their riders many falls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was with far more pleasure than pain 
that I ascertained one morning'^ only two 
months subsequently to my joining* in Ire- 
land^ that our g'allant Colonel had received 
notice that our regiment would be immediately 
removed to Eng-land ; and shortly afterwards 
we received the route, and marched to Cork. 
It was my first march, and althoug'h short, 
on our arrival at Cork we found that trans- 
ports had arrived to transport the whole 
regiment to Old England ; and I may very 
justly observe that there were very few, 
either among" the men or officers, who were 
not transported by the pleasurable anticipa- 
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tion of returning' there. For my part, I 
already considered myself once more at dear 
Brooklands, and I looked forward with joy 
to the horn* of embarkation. To those who 
have undergone the detestable ordeal of a 
sea voyage in a transport, ere the advent of 
Government steamers made matters more 
pleasing*, and this in company with some 
score horses, I need not recapitulate the 
horrors we endured ; to those whose lot may 
not have compelled them to such sickening* 
misery, I will only add, that I shall never 
forget the pangs I suffered during* that long 
and perilous voyage, which ought to have 
occupied fifty hours, but which lasted more 
than a week. The weather was boisterous, 
the sea rough, the vessel of the worst 
description, and the accommodation, both 
for men and horses, vile in the extreme. 
Our existence on board oppressive and un- 
wholesome, most of us wretchedly ill, and 
although many tried to put a good face on 
the matter, we were at length in such im- 
minent danger, when beating about against 
contrary winds and tides, to weather the 
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Land's End^ that all succumbed^ and merri- 
ment was out of the question. By Mars 
and all other gentlemen-soldiers^ I swear 
the inventor of steam ought to have been 
made Lord High Admiral^ and created a 
Duke, were it only that troops are now 
conveyed by steam instead of transports. 

At length a merclM Providence per- 
mitted us to enter the Channel, for the 
master of the vessel or the man at the helm 
had nothing whatever to do with it, save 
that they well nigh stranded us on the 
Goodwin Sands. At last— happy event! 
joyful termination to disgust and danger ! — 
we came to an anchor, landed, and marched 

to the beautiful old cathedral town of C . 

Heartily was I glad to find that the Friar 
was safe and sound ; not so with very many 
of the horses, they had suffered dreadfully. 
Such was the economy pr/ictised on the 
army. 

Three months had scarcely elapsed since 
the scarlet fever that raged at Oxford, which 
had caused so much amusement to me in- 
dividually, and subsequently many a men*y 
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laugh at the mess table, and yet in that 
brief space I had made considerable process 
in the practical knowledge of life. I had also 
been initiated into the admirable discipline 
of my gallant corps, for which I was not 
ungrateful, and certainly not a whit the less 
joyous. Things were scarcely settled after 
our disagreeable voyage, and we began to 
find ourselves most pleasantly quartered, 
when I received the following letter from 
Temple, who was stationed at Chatham : — 

^^ Dear Fred, — I have this moment heard 

of your arrival at C . Circumstances 

prevent my starting by the mail which will 
convey this, or, be assured, you would have 
seen me ere sunrise ; therefore, you must 
come here at once, recollect. — I am all 
anxiety once more to behold you, 

^^ Yours, 

^^C. Temple.'' 

I had no idea that Temple was so near 
me— a pleasure, indeed, that I little ex- 
pected J nevertheless, I lost no time in ob- 
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taining" permission from my g'allant chief^ 
to absent myself for a few days, and that 
very night I sat beside my friend at his 
own mess-table. 

There is scarcely an infantry officer in the 
service who is not fully acquainted with 
Chatham Barracks, it would, therefore, be 
a matter of supererogation on my part were 
I to describe them at any length in these 
pag-es. The avenue, or rather belt of trees^ 
if they still flourish untouched by the destruc- 
tive hand of improvement, is, however, a very 
pleasant loung-e after breakfast, with a cigar as 
your companion, the raihngs being* so agree- 
ably placed, that subs may recline thereon, 
dangle their legs, and Usten to the band. Their 
quarters, also, offer advantages over most 
others I know of— inasmuch, as be your nature 
somewhat indolent, you may therein indulge 
yourself, by reposing in bed of a cold morn- 
ing, stir up your fire, open your door, or 
perform any other duty, without the neces- 
sity of leaving your couch j indeed, should 
the weather be warm, you can also readily 
open the window, turn round, and seek re- 
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newed repose. Truly the nation is most 
liberal to subs^ in thus providing* them such 
agreeable dens^ which they are permitted to 
occupy rent free — and free lodging's^ truly, 
are they, for where is the residence throug'h- 
out the land to be compared in freedom to 
a barrack-room. Talk of your ease at your 
inn ! — it is all very well, if you have equal 
ease in a well-filled purse. But who is half 
so free as a sub in his own barrack-room, 
with his own coal-box, and unlimited per- 
mission to poke his own fire. There, without 

*r, 

rent to pay, he is lord of all he survieyifcj 
and in such luxurious quarters I was made 
welcome by my amiable, but fastidious 
friend. Temple. How w^armly we shook 
hands, how many thing's we had to say in 
fact, although hours had elapsed, I felt I 
had told nothing", and heard less, interesting" 
to us both, ere the dinner-hour arrived, and 
I was introduced to a very pleasant circle of 
companions. We had time during* dinner, 
however, to speak of the Quequovilliers, and 
even Chevreul, who had faithluUy promised 
to come to England. Dinner over j and 
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those who have dined at a mess, when a 
stranger sits at the hoard^ (are tolerably well 
acquainted with the fact, that nothing* can 
exceed the courteous attention shewTi bv all 
to the guest, of a brother officer — the more so 
if he be a favourite. The ordeal I therefore 
went through, in mere courteous hob-nob- 
bingi3, ere the night was far advanced, 
was by no means inconsiderable, and in like 
manner many of the joyous circle drank 
freely. 

I had a light heart and a tolerably well- 
filled purse in those happy da3's, and was 
up to any thing, as the old proverb says, 
from ^^ pitch and toss to manslaughter;" 
and, probably, on some occasions I ^^'as wont 
to consider a frolic in a liofht the Horse 
Guards did not precisely agree in. The 
errors of youth, however, were then more 
or less consi^4^?ed errors of j^outb, and dealt 
with accordingly. But let that pass, I de- 
sire to judge myself rather than others — and 
I, therefore, must admit, these juvenile errors, 
if justly weighed as to right or wrong, could 
not alwavs come under the denomination of 
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mere puerile frolics, and it would probably 
have been as well had we not always got 
off so lightly. As it was late on the night in 
question, I scarcely recollect now the cause 
of unusual inspiration, but,, possibly^ it may 
be attributed to lig'ht hearts and sparkl&ig 
champagne, that several thoughtless spirits, 
accompanied by Temple and I, sallied forth 
for what is termed, a spree — that is, for a 
little entertainment of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the taste of the wanderer in search of 
such - midnight revelries ; doubtless, we were 
amply repaid for our trouble, for the morning 
hour had arrived at four ere we determined 
to return to our quarters. 

Now, in those days therie was an Hotel — 
and, possibly, there is one now — in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the barrack-gate j whether 
it was called the " Sun,^' or the " Moon," I 
cannot precisely recollect, and it is of little 
importance. But it so occurred, that on 
arriving at this point on our retm^n, the 
whole party all at once recollected that a 
broiled bone, or an anchovy toast, or any 
similar delicacy, was extremely palatable 
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nutriment after midnight^ and this recollec* 
tion took such forcible hold on our gtistro- 
nomic senses^ that have them^ or something* 
equally appetisant, we were determined, 
coute qui coute. . 

Having come to this laudable determina- 
tion, the whole party proceeded at once to 
the entrance of the hostelry. There, how- 
ever, all was dark, save a lamp which burned 
dimly in the foreground, and which \ve should 
have decidedly demolished, out of sheer vex- 
ation at finding the house shut up, had it 
not lighted us to the front door — where, 
after repeated thunderings, we managed to 
awoke an unfortunate boots, who rushed 
down stairs with bare feet, in his sliirt. No 
sooner, however, bad he unlocked the en- 
trance, and peeped through the small portion 
of the opening of the door, than a violent 
push sent him headlong into the passage, 
and in we all rushed to pick up the wounded 
— the affrighted boots, however, would listen 
to no entreaties, or no pecuniary offers, to 
call up the landlord or the cook. 

^^No,^' said he, ^^ master and missus is 
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a-bed this four hours^ and it is as much as 
my place is worth to disturb them ven vonce 
they is hentranced in slumber; and as for 
the cook^ she's terrible worked these two 
daj^s past; and she sleeps like a porpoise/' 

In fact; no bribes, ho threats, could induce 
this trusty slave even to ask for the keys of 
the bar; and as for prevailing on him to 
enter the chamber of the barmaid, that was 
out of the question — no boots had ever dared 
to tread in such sacred premises. 
* When road-side inns were necessary con- 
veniences for travellers in the land we live 
in — which railways have well nig'h extermi- 
nated from the face of the earth, save at 
terminations — it was a pleasant sig-ht for 
a tired and hungTy traveller, whether on 
business or pleasure, to halt on his passage 
through the entrance, and gaze with hungry 
admiration at the goodly sight which pre- 
sented itself through the windows of the 
bar— of sirloins and cold ham, pigeon-pies 
and fowls, rounds of beef and quarters 
of lamb, there set forth in appetisant 
order^ to catch the ^ siller ' and subdue the 
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craving's of the inner man. And it was 
such a sight as this which presented itself, 
and, probably, would still call forth my 
admiration did chance or inclination induce 
me once more to visit the scene of that 
night^s frolic. ' 

On that occasion, so excitable did the 
picture of abundant eatables, thus offered 
to our view, and yet unattainable, prove to 
the senses, that the cravings of the whole 
party no longer admitted of control : in 
spite, therefore, of the earnest entreaties of 
the unhappy boots, a knife was at length 
produced, and, with this implement of war at 
hand, a breach was forthwith made in the 
stronghold, by the removal of one of the 
panes of glass— and, having thus effected 
a manual lodgment, the whole bar of deli- 
cacies were taken by a ^^ coup de main." 

Whole barons of beef were cut down, hams 
demolished to the bone — such slaughter was 
never before seen j in fact, this supper, if not 
the most recherche, or arranged in the most 
complete mode of comfort and elegance, for 
it actually took place on the floor of the 
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lobby, was, nevertheless, as substantial and 
as merry a one as a Christmas party mig'ht 
desire to be entertained with ; and truly must 
the landlord have been entranced in the arms 
of slumber, or some one else, for the attack 
being" over, and the senses gratified, we 
managed to retreat to our quarters, leaving 
boots to put up with the resentment, bear 
the brunt of his anger, and send the bill for 
damages, when he could be roused. 

As might have been expected, great was the 
wrath of the corpulent individual, when re- 
freshed by the slumbers of the night, he 
came to take his morning's soother, and 
prepare for the duties of his calling. With 
open mouth and extended nostrils, — at 
least, so said boots, — the good man gazed 
on the havoc committed on his well stocked 
larder, which he had arranged and left in 
such trim and tantalizing order the night 
previous. Unpleasing to ears polite would 
be a repetition of the phraseology poured 
forth from angry lips on this occasion. 
Suffice that he uttered vows of vengeance 
against the whole British Army, com- 
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menciug* with the Marshals and ending- 
with the least of pigmy drummer boys. 
Courts-martial and courts of inquiry, dis- 
missals, and coroner's inquests floated wildly 
in his exasperated imagination. Poor man I 
his temper— never a good one — was sorely 
tried, for in our gourmandizing we had 
demolished the identical leg of a turke}' he 
had promised himself, grilled and devilled, 
for breakfast. 

At the identical moment of this discovery 
boots came to our aid. Immortal boots ! 
Pity for him that French polisli was ever 
invented to purloin half his avocation. 

^^Well, Sir,'' he observed, ^^it was um- 
possible for to pervent it. There was four 
on um, and they all swore they would have 
summat to eat. But they said they would 
pay for the damage, and here 's the haddress 
on um." 

True, we had committed an aristocratic 
burglary in the dead hour of night j never- 
theless, reparation was offered, and all the 
world knows exchange is no robbery. 
Luckily for us, and the British Army, 
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which might otherwise have been deprived 
of our valuable services^ the love of g*ain 
was a stronger passion in the landlord's 
heart than that of revenge. Therefore, 
having supplied the place of the turkey leg 
with sundry slices of bacon, and calmly 
considered the chances, he proceeded for 
advice to his attorney. Now this limb of 
the law — like many of his brother limbs — 
could laugh at a joke when he was paid 
for it, or do anything else on the same 
security. And to him a five pound note 
fi'om the pay of a cornet was quite as 
acceptable as the last shilling of an unfor- 
tunate bankrupt. Moreover, Mr. Parch- 
ment was a first-rate hand at making out a 
Bill of Costs ; and in this case clearly seeing 
in the distance effects to honour the draft for 
damages done, he first chuckled at the 
turkey campaign, and then proceeded to 
advise. The advice I shall give literally as 
handed to the foraging party about mid- 
day, as a warning to those proceeding on 
such nocturnal recreations, never to help 
themselves, unasked or unpermitted, to the 
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contents of another man's larder, whether 
publican or sinner. Far better go supper- 
less to bed, and dream — as Boniface did 
beside his cara sposa — of broiled turkey legB 
for breakfast. The bill ran thus : — 

To the Officers of ■ Regis., Chatham Barracks. 

To Four Suppers .^160 

To Porter . . 3 

(We had a pint bottle.) 

To &c. &c 6 6 

Breakage and Damage 2 2 

(One plate, one pane of glass.) 

Legal Advice . 2 6 8 

Remuneration to Boots . 10 

Disturbance in Hotel 10 



^8 4 2 



There was only one item I did not regret, 
the pound to Boots, and with pleasure 
I recollect having" added half-a-crown. 
Nevertheless, it was doubtless a cheap sup- 
per under circumstances, and well served. 
The old tune, " We wont go home till morn- 
ing," is rather an expensive tune to the 
army. Nevertheless, merry cornets and 
ensigns, still sing it ! 
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The morning following" this untoward 
event I quitted Temple and his pleasant 
companions, and joined my own corps. I 
think I hear the merry laugh now ringing 
in my ears as I related our midnight exploit 
to those who lingered at the mess table that 
night. ^^Be dad/' said the Major, who 
loved what he termed a moral frolic, " the 
cutting out was as well a devised attack on 
the larder as might be. I recollect/' he 
added, ^^ when I was as young as you are, 
Fred Western, that a brother oflSicer and I 
were returning, or rather going to a party, 
tea and turn out, I believe ; we had to pass 
down a narrow lane, or bye street, and as 
we did so, a strong light shone through a 
small window, which proved to be that of a 
larder. Now it so happened that the lady 
of the house, possibly bent on economy, was 
inspecting its contents, and at the very 
moment of our passing held in her one hand 
a candle, and in the other a dish of cold 
mutton. My companion, intent on fiin, 
placed a somewhat large red face against 
the small window, and gave a sort of nasal 
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sound^ which though ludicrous is heyond the 
power of description. But the effect it pro- 
duced was instantaneous; down smashed 
dish and mutton^ and while we retreated, 
so did the lady, exclaiming" to the household 
she had seen a man in a mask. In fact, it 
became a nine days' wonder j we kept our 
counsel, however, though ever after Fitz 
went by the name of the man in the mask.'' 

Those were, indeed, merry days, and truly 
may I add the sunshine of my life. And 
although that sun was about to blaze forth 
in more than usual brightness, it was only 
to be hereafter overshadowed with clouds. 

One morning, as I lay rather later than 
usual, ruminating on my narrow camp bed, 
thinking how soon I could with decency 
apply for leave, for I longed to see Nelly 
and Gussy again, — moreover, the long 
vacation was fast approaching, and Arty 
would be home for the fishing, — when in 
bolted a brother sub, destroying in an in- 
stant my airy castles of home and its occu- 
pants. In his hand he flourished aloft the 
daily paper, while he exclaimed, ^^I'll be 
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hang'ed, Fred Western^ if youVe not the 
luckiest fellow I know ; here you are^ you 
fortunate dog, gazetted to an unattached 
lieutenancy/^ with sundry other friendly 
expressions ; hut subs are sometimes given 
to say bad words, so it is as well not to 
repeat them. 

Nevertheless, all sounded pleasing to my 
ears on that occasion, so I replied, " Hand 
me my breeks,^^ and into them I jumped in 
a trice, laid hold of the paper, eagerly gazed 
at the Gazette, and truly was I, as large as 
life, actually in print, ^^ Comet Frederick 
Western, to be, &c/' I was then seized 
with sensations at this distant time utterly 
impossible accurately to describe. They must, 
however, have been somewhat similar to 
those experienced by the Hero of Waterloo 
when he first beheld the wavering forces of 
France give way before his glorious army, 
or those of a Christian pastor, who having 
starved for man, and worked in love for the 
glory of God for forty years, on a pittance, 
finds himself on awaking one morning trans- 
lated to a bishopric, of only five thousand 
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per annum. What then, if the truth he told, 
the real exhilaration I felt was not for the 
" exalted rank," but the knowledge that I 
was free to return to Brooklands. Never- 
theless, how small the Cornets appeared 
about midnight, when I had of course pre- 
sented to the mess some dozen of bad port and 
worse champagne, to drink my health and 
future honours, and having taken more than 
my share, invited all my brother officers to visit 
Brooklands, ride my Dad^s horses, shoot my 
Dad's game, and fish his streams. Bad port 
makes some men malicious, on me it had the 
effect of causing me to be unusually con- 
descending and liberal; I therefore spoke 
largely, and thought less smally of myself 
than any one else, and ended by going to 
bed in total oblivion of the honour I had so 
recently attained. 

In justice to myself, however, I must 
admit that a few days subsequently, when I 
shook the hand of my gallant Colonel, and 
bid adieu to the light hearted spirits with 
whom I had been associated, though only 
for a few brief months, I felt the tears 
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glisten in the eyes even of an unattached 
Lieutenant, and I quitted them with many 
sincere feelings of regret. This fine regi- 
ment went shortly after to India, and there 
added numerous honoiu*able insignia to 
banners already well nigh covered with 
Peninsular honours. Had I gone with 
it, the public of course might have suffered 
by the loss of these most interesting 
pages. As may be imagined, I lost httle 
time ere I joined the Brooklands circle. 
But alas ! even in the very midst of life's 
sunshine, clouds often occur to overcast the 
brightest horizon, to mar the brightest 
hopes, and so was it with me. From the 
very hour that I appeared to have gained 
almost all I then most desired in life, from 
that very hour — though not without bril- 
liant returns of happiness— the sunshine of 
my life appeared gradually to become o'v er- 
cast. The sun, in fact, was sinking till it 
set ; I had then health, a deeply loved and 
loving home circle, friends — how many and 
how true ! — prospects of the brightest, for- 
tune, and above all, that bright star which 
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leads man to energy and honour — the single- 
hearted, pure, and undivided love of a heart 
as youthful as my own. A few short years 
— how few I scarce dare say — all these 
blessings were gone, save the love of that 
gentle being. Ought I not to be grateful 
for that ? 

Alas ! why will memory ever dwell so 
faithfully on the records of blighted hopes, 
rather than days of happiness — but so is it, 
and, spite of man's efforts, the time will 
come, sooner or later, to all, when sorrow 
will enter the heart that once knew nought 
but joy. And when it does come, may he 
be found clinging to the firm hope of a 
Christian — the only hope which never de- 
ceiveth. On my arrival in London, where 
I halted for a day, on my way to the Old 
Hull at home, I received a letter from dear 
Gussy ; I really felt some reluctance to open 
it, inasmuch as it was written on black-edged 
paper, and sealed with a large black seal. I 
did at last muster sufficient courage to break 
the seal, when the contents indeed were pain- 
fulj I had lost a brother and a friend — my 
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elder brother was suddenly cut oif^ in the 
midst of life's vigour, by fever. While poor 
Selwjm, alone, with none, save foreign hands, 
to administer to his last wants, in a small 
and distant Italian town, had succumbed to 
a broken heart. 

I was the heir of Brooklands— what then, 
clouds had already begun to roll over the 
sunshine of my life. Poor Selwyn had left 
legacies to Gussy, as to myself and brother, 
while my father was appointed his executor. 
But when the Lodge passed by entail into 
other hands, which it did, there was little 
remaining to pay them. His memory, how- 
ever, was engraved on the hearts of those 
who had loved him in life, and we sought no 
more. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE SUNSET. 



Some few months had elapsed subsequent 
to these painful events^ when^ one intense 
hot morning* of July, as I sat by the ope» 
window of the diningf-room, which looked 
over the beautiful park of Brooklands, fancy- 
ing* the desecration which would be caused 
by the passing* of a railway, awaiting* for 
Gussy to make breakfast, that she joined me, 
attired in deep mourning*, but with her usual 
eleg'ance and neatness, the dark habiliments 
setting" oflf her graceful fig-ure to advantag-e. 

^^Well, Gussy, darling*,^^ I observed, as 
she entered^ " make haste, and g-ive us some 
breakfast, and then come and idle away an 
hour beneath your favourite cedar tree/^ 
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As we sat^ talking* over a variety of 
matters uninteresting' to those beyond the 
family circle^ a letter from the bag*, which 
had arrived unusually late that morning', was 
handed to me, having broken the seal of 
which, I discovered it to be from Temple, 
and ran thus : — 

" Dear Fred, — I am about to join my 
reg-iment in the Ionian Isles, and more, have 
obtained leave to proceed there via France 
and Italy. What say you to a Continental 
trip ; I should be heartily gflad of your com- 
panionship— more, it will do you g'ood. So, 
tell Nelly and Gussy, I insist on their 
resigning" you, for at least six months — only 
fancy, a visit to those isles of Greece j and, 
moreover, I am told there is first-rate cock- 
shooting in Albania— and who knows, we may 
have a wild boar hunt by way of variation. 

" Give my love to the dear ones at the 
old Hall at home, as you term them ; and 
say you come — I shall take no denial, 

" Yours, 

^^ Cyril Temple.^^ 
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" What say you, dear Gus/' I observed, 
after reading Temple's letter, ^' shall I go ? I 
am not a first-rate hand at fishing— besides, 
the weather is against it ; Dad is b^inning 
to think of nothing but railway speculations ; 
and I should much like to visit the East, 
particularly so with Temple. . My present 
position permits of six months^ travelling, 
and when I return NeU and you will look 
on me as a novel importation, and treat me 
with all due warmth and respect/' 

'^ Fred, Fred, dear brother mine, I have 
often thought of late that the current of our 
lives has passed too happily, and alas I too 
rapidly to continue in such unbroken peace 
as has hitherto been our lot. We have now 

lost dear , as also our friend Selwyn, 

and are less able to spare those who remain 
to us; but I think, with you, dear Fred, 
that a visit to foreign lands will only cause 
you to return, more gratefully appreciating 
your own — so we must even spare you for 
a time, if go you will.'' 

^' Thanks, thanks, dear Gussy — and, if I 
do go^ fully does my heart assure me, those 
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at home which love me now will only beat 
more fondly in my absence/^ 

^^ Be assured they will; Fred j if not^ would 
they be worthy of regret V^ 

Alas! dear Gussy said truly, our cup 
had been too full of joy. Happy days 
of early manhood, or more properly speak- 
ing, boyhood, when sorrow interferes not 
with the events of each passing day, or on 
whose future, whenever the mind dares td 
speculate, the caution seldom dwells beyond 
the hour. Oh ! joyous season of youth, whose 
highest anticipations are in the hunting-field 
or the ball-room. Who can then believe, 
or who will believe, that the time will come 
when such joys will be as nothing ; but that 
the mind, creating for itself a world within 
more attractive thaii the external, the present 
shall display in vain its attractions against 
the interest the past affords, and the hope 
which the future holds fprth. 

^^ I shall ride over to G , and ask Mac^s 

opinion on the subject, Gussy ; he was telling 
me a few days since, that he hoped I should 
get on full pay immediately, adding, in his 
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usual quaint manner^ that he considered it 
mere waste of life, to remain here, fishing 
tod shooting rabbits; and making* love in 
shady groves, by rippling streams, like those 
of Brooklailds, to pretty girls, with such 
prospects as I have of rising in my profession. 
However, this Continental tour may find 
favour in his eyes— and, to do him justice, 
he is a warm-hearted, high-minded man, who 
has been cruelly neglected/^ 
. ^^ Go, by all means," said Gussy, laughing, 
" his advice appears to be admirable/' 

Now, I must beg leave to '' try back,'' in 
sporting terms, for a moment, while I name, 
that there happened to be residing in the 
city, to which I have more than once al- 
luded, a most amiable Irish gentleman, and 
a most gallant and warm-hearted officer — 
to^Va^ds him, as boys (as in after life we 
retained it), we had formed, and with reason, 
a great personal regard ; and, while on the 
one hand we valued his opinion on all mat- 
ters connected with the army, we appealed 
to it not seldom on various other matters, 
never tired of listening to the varied anec- 
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dotes of his military career, for he was a 
Peninsular hero; he was ever a welcome 
visitor at Brooklands, where his quiet, un- 
affected, yet quaint humour, had also justly- 
made him a general favourite. Into his 
humble, yet delightfully arranged little 
bachelor snuggery I was ushered, soon after 
mid-day, on that hot morning of our con- 
ference under the cedar tree — he was sitting 
at an open window, in airy attire, with a 
meerchaum, which he was smoking, in one 
hand, and a newspaper in the other. With- 
out g'iving him time to welcome me, I ex- 
claimed, ^' By St. Hubert, Mac, give me a 
quart of porter, or a gallon of ale, or a bottle 
of Herefordshire cider, which I prefer to 
either this hot weather, or I shall be choked 
with the dust, or expire at your feet.^' 

" Faith, then you shall have all three,'' he 
replied, '' with a little patience, rather than 
choke or expire under my roof. But what 
brought you, my dear lad, this unusually 
broiling morning ten miles over a dusty road 
— could not ^Jeames' or the mail have 
brought your commands. Come, sit down. 
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make yourself aisy^ awaitiDg* the drinkablefi ; 
no scrape, no love affairs, no devilry, in the 
wind, aye, Fred?'' And thns he good* 
humouredly run on. 

In the meantime, his trusty housekeeper 
entered with a liberal supply of both eatables 
and drinkables; and, having* ^^ squenched '^ 
my thirst, as the good woman termed it, I 
handed Mac, Cyril Temple's letter, and re- 
quested his advice on the subject of my 
travels. 

*^6o, by all means, my dear boy,'' he 
exclaimed, after a little consideration, ^^ and 
the sooner the better, instead of idling away 
your time in the presence of golden locks 
and neat ankles. And, mark me, Fred, 
when you come back, let your old friend, 
Mac, have the pleasure of knowing that 
your travels have been profitable as well as 
pleasurable. I shall expect to hear of foreign 
armies as well as foreign habits— learn some* 
thing from the former, and do not return 
overpowered by the latter." 

Mac decided my plans ere I quitted him, 
which was not till the moon had risen high 
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in the heavens that glorious summer nighty 
and the following week Temple and I had 
arrived at St* Omer. We had determined 
to remain a few days at this otherwise not 
very interesting locality, inasmuch as a mili- 
tary encampment was then and there formed, 
and I must admit, that the hope of seeing 
so large a body of foreign troops offered a 
great attraction. 

Prom St. Omer we had determined to 
proceed to Paris— remain there a fortnight, 
and thence travel via Geneva and Lausanne 
to Bern. On leaving Bern, we proposed 
to pass over the Simplon to Milan ; for had 
not Napoleon I. done the same, after making 
a good road, for which we felt exceedingly 
obliged to him. And then, having visited 
Bologna, city of museums and sausages, our 
next line was to Parma, in order that we 
might tomh6, as the French express them- 
selves, on Ancona. Arrived there, in a steam- 
boat, trabaculo, or in any other vessel about 
to start, we hoped to make a speedy and 
safe passage to the Ionian islands. . 

On arriving at St% Omer, we counted the 
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joint funds with which we had provided 
ourselves^ which amounted to £264. lis 6d. 
We deducted the time which had already 
expired of Templets leave of absence, and 
there remained exactly eighty-four days and 
one night ere he would be required to present 
himself at the he^d-quarters of his regiment, 
then at Corfu j consequently, we had abun- 
dance of time, a good supply of cash, fine 
weather, and tolerable health—what could 
we desire more. Why simply to enjoy our- 
selves to the utmost, expend all our mone}', 
and all Temple's leave, merely arriving at 
the station of his splendid corps on the pre- 
cise day, not an hour sooner^ and for all 
we cared to the contrary without a shilling 
remaining ; in fact, at the very season when 
Corfu is tnost delightful— the latter end of 
October. 

Fatigued with the excitement of the few 
previous days, to say nothing of the novelty 
of my arrival once more in ^^La Belle 
France,'' the sun had alread}^ risen far 
above the horizon ere refreshed by the sound 
sleep I had enjoyed, at the Hotel de FAigle, 
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at St. Omer^s, I was roused to the pleasures 
of another day by the crash of some score 
of brass drums^ softened by the bug*le's ac- 
companiment; which led the advance of a 
smart infantry regiment of the line, which 
was marchmg to form one of the reserve 
battalions in the intended display of the 
military camp stationed in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The first sound of this martial music was 
quite suflScient to dispel all other thoughts, 
and I threw a wide the windows ; the baton of 
the tall and handsome Tambour-majeur, well- 
nigh breaking the head which I had thrust 
forth in eager and joyous anticipation of the 
advancing column ; but when I saw it fall 
once more from its airy elevation to be lightly 
caught by the hand, which again and again 
with surprising dexterity cast it in mid-air, 
till the brazen head glittered in the sun^s 
rays — ^the bearded and moustached soldier 
with decorated breast marching forward 
with unbroken pace to the well ordered time 
of the drums, which only ceased to give way 
to the more enlivening strains of the fine 
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band — as if the very ground he teod upott 
was honoured by his footsteps. I felt truly 
I was in the land of the soldier^ and lost not 
a moment either in unnecessary adornment 
of my person, or in despatching the excel- 
lent breakfast which awaited us in the saloon 
below. 

About a league in distance from the quiet 
town of St. Omer, in a fine open and well*- 
adapted country, over which in one of ite 
most splendid garbs of blue, hung the 
brightest of summer's skies, I beheld a 
scene which to none could be void of deep 
interest — but to two young soldiers who had 
heard of war's alarms, yet only practically 
knew the duties of peace ; it was, indeed^ 
one of unusual excitement and gratification. 
Along the .side and on the platform of a fine 
grassy plain were scattered numberless small 
tents and cantonments, some erected in their 
simple white canvass, others built up with 
turf and stones at hand, before several of 
which even little garden plots were laid put, 
as if they had been pitched for the permanent 
instead of the temporay dwelling places of 
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the soldier. Here and there various bat- 
talions of infantry were forming' in prepara- 
tion for the coming" field day, cavalry corps 
of every description, from the cuirassier with 
glittering breast-plates to the gay hussar, 
lancer, and light dragoons, were standing 
bridle in hand and ready to mount- artillery 
were limbered up. The bugle ever and anon 
sounded sharply across the wide plain ; 
aides-de-camp and generals, orderlies and 
strangers gallopped about the field in all 
directions; in truth, the scene was one of 
increasing interest and animation. There 
are few troops in the world which can sur- 
pass, if equal our own cavalry, while no 
foreign infantry has ere met face to face 
with our gallant infantry without practical 
proof of their consummate braveiy. Never- 
theless, I must admit that the foreign troops 
which I beheld during my travels with 
Temple, had a military bearing and a martial 
chivalrous appearance, tending, at least as 
regards the French, to make them what 
they really are— one of the finest armies in 
the world. 
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There are possibly few among those whd 
are justly termed the educated class, who have 
not in these days of cheap and rapid transit 
visited the beautiful city of Paris, and so 
many who have a perfect theoretical know- 
ledge of its charms from other means, that 
I shall intrude but lightly my opinions or 
feelings in reference to that truly interesting 
capital ; nor shall I endeavour to place before 
them the looking-glass in which I viewed it 
during the fortnight we remained there. In 
which brief time, nevertheless, we managed 
to spend double the sum that it was neces- 
sary to spend — delivered our letters of in- 
troduction at the Embassv and elsewhere. 
And I can affirm to the excellency of his 
Excellency's cuisine— increased our baggag'e 
by sundry absurdities purchased in the Palais 
Royale— and in fact, enjoyed numerous de- 
lights in the way of operas, theatres, and 
sight-seeings, which those who have time 
and money at command, generally do con-^ 
trive to enjoy. One thing I avoided, and I 
have never regretted it — which was the 
entering of a gambling house — inasmuch, as I 
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confess to having' no enjoyment or curiosity 
in witnessing" the painful eflfects of the worst 
of passions on my fellow men. 

That I was a tolerable linguist, I had in a 
great measure to thank the Quequovillier 
girls; whom we rather condemned ourselves 
for not visiting en route. But if the truth 
be told, we had I fancy, both left feeling-s in 
the Vale of Berkeley, which scarcely admitted 
of fresh flirtations. Strange, however, and 
he always confessed it with admirable hu- 
mour. Temple invariably felt dislike to 
foreign languages— and it therefore generally 
fell to my lot to be alike spokesman and 
interpreter — while he, dear fellow, with 
innumerable good qualities, had rather an 
absurd one, and not always agreeable; 
simply that, while acknowledging my ser- 
vices both as regards French and Italian, 
he occasionally disputed the correctness of 
my phraseology, though unwilling to exert 
himself; it was equally so in reference to 
the habits and customs of the people through 
whose ten'itories we journeyed. However, 
these little differences were mere pleasing 
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varieties to the even tenour of our firni 
fnendship. 

On one occasion having tried the cuisine 
enjoyments of Verey's, and the Rocher de 
Cancale, we decided on visiting* Beauvillier'sy 
then in the height of fame, with the laudable 
intent of ascertaining what is termed a good 
French dinner ; in fact, to tempt the appetite 
by expensive and unnecessary luxuries— as if 
we really had not been practising a similar 
system from the period of our landing on 
the shores of France. 

On arriving at this celebrated restaura* 
teur's, I merely suggested that a dinner at ten 
francs a-head for two persons would probably 
secure to us a most reasonable acquaintance 
with Beauvillier's culinary artiste, and afford 
ample satisfaction to the most extensive 
cravings of appetite. This suggestion on 
my part, however, Temple at once declined. 

" Ten francs a head in such a place as 
this ! why, the sum is not sufficient for a ' bef- 
stick,' as they call it— pray do not insult 
them by such an offer. At a table-d^hote, 
a few francs may be all very well, where 
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there are many diners and all the scraps of 
the week are served up in soup^ renewed 
ragouts, and inconceivable messes, but at 
Beauvilliers these matters are doubtless better 
understood ; so pray direct them, that's a 
good fellow, to serve a rare dinner without 
limit as to price/' 

To this I consented— the good dinner was 
ordered, the what left to the discretion of 
the Maitr6 d'Hotel — Champagne put in ice 
— Chateau Margeau and Lafitte uncorked — 
and we awaited to commence operations. The 
utter impossibility, however, of eating or even 
tasting one-third of the dishes provided, was 
totally out of the question — and ere the sixth 
was set before us, we cried, ^^ Halt, enough !*' 
In fact, had all the dainties in Paris been 
offered for our approval, it would have been 
beyond the power of man to do more than 
we did, with hands, and eyes so well 
emplo3'^ed, inasmuch as the table we had 
selected being flanked by two others, they 
were shortly occupied by several most inter- 
esting neighbours. At the one sat an old 
moustached French oflScer, whose coat was 
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decorated with the cordon of the Legfioii 
d'Honneur, as also a most lovely girl 5 and 
opposite to hiin a well dressed woman of 
middle age, who doubtless was her mother ; 
and at the other table^ a fat and placid- 
looking* female^ in company with a skeleton 
of a man, who might have been an attorney, 
or any similar calling. At all events, his ap- 
pearance would have led one to believe he 
was fit for anything save obtaining the 
means, of satisfying his cormorant wife — 
forsooth, I fancied my Piedmontese friend 
of former years had appeared on the gas- 
tronomic stage— not in a different character 
— but altered as to person. By the powers, 
how she feasted I But our dinner is served. 

^^ Potage au ris V^ said the waiter. 

^^ D your distillation of rice-water,^' 

added Temple— ^^ glass of Champagne, Fred, 
with pleasure— not so bad, is it? excellent 
and well iced/' 

^* Sole a la Normandie, coutelettes de 
saumon,^^ reiterated the gar9on. 

^^ Good,'' repeated Temple. 

At this critical moment the commandant. 
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for such I concluded him to be, to whom I 
have already alluded — accompanied by his 
wife and fair daughter, entered. The yOung 
lady deliberately took off an elegant pink 
bonnet, and displayed a pale but most speak- 
ing countenance, the features of which were 
exquisitely delicate. She then seated herself 
at the table of this public room, with all the 
ease and composure of one joining the dinner 
party of an ambassador, and as she had ever 
been accustomed to such well bred society. 
The good lady, her mother, followed her 
example, and Monsieur le Pere stroked his 
moustache and took up the bill of fare. 
At him, however, I neither looked or 
desired to see more than his back, which 
was turned towards us ; the pretty daughter, 
however, had the good taste and courtesy to 
permit us a full view of her interesting face, 
far more to our taste than all the delicacies 
Beauvillier's could offer. 

^' Vol au vent h la financier, poulet aux 
truffes,^' again uttered the attendant. 

I was about to make a culinary incision 
into the former, when the party arrived on 
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our left. Down sat Madame^ some thirteen 
stone ten of human flesh ; doubtless with the 
same courteous intention as our pretty 
neighbour on the right, permitting us an 
admirable sight of her enormous physiog- 
nomy. Not like the young girl, however, 
did she take off her bonnet ; but placing it 
more firmly on her head with one hand — as 
if the arduous duties she was about to un- 
dertake required some degree of preparation, 
like a man who buttons up his coat in a 
hailstorm — with the other she tightly fixed 
her napkin under her chin, and then, with a 
glance of defiance round the well filled 
apartment, she dashed the ladle into the 
Smoking puree, and commenced her feast 
like a hungry hound returned from a hard 
day^s hunting. What were the proceedings 
of her cher moitier ? In this case, by the 
bye, scarcely a third, it was impossible to 
discover, as my eyes were better employed 
in admiring the fair girl, and disgust at the 
fat old woman. 

Bifstick k FAnglais, and gigot de mouton 
were then placed on the table ; but we had 
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already succumbed both to the quantity 
and quality which had prenously been 
served. 

^^ Deuce take the beef and mutton ; I am 
done up/^ said my friend of unlimited desires, 
" pray let us have some strong coffee, and a 
g'lass of Curacoa, and for pity's sake beg 
them to take away these lumps of meat. 
French fellows imagine we live on under- 
done joints and pudding all the year round/' 
As for myself, I had long since dined, so I 
gladly consented to relinqtdsh the remaining 
half score of dishes which otherwise would 
have been tendered for our approval, arid for 
which we had of course to pay. As we 
sipped our coffee, the question of who and 
what might be the calling of our neighbours 
naturally became the subject of our con- 
versation. In order, however, to make the 
matter more clear, I shall give the conver- 
sation which actually passed : 

"The fair girl on your right,'' said Temple, 
'^ charming as she appears, is doubtless just 
let loose from a French finishing school or a 
convent, to be married with or without her 
consent to the first man who can prove he 
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pofifiesses the enormous income of cinq milles 
lirres de rent, about the pay of an Infantry 
Captain. Her respectable Papa appears to 
be an old soldier, and may hate seen some 
service mith the £mperor, as he is decorated. 
Nevertheless, since that illustrious chief sailed 
for St. Helena the red ribbon means little or 
nothing ; so, after all, he may possibly be 
only a Garde Rationale, or a dancing* master. 
Yet he is decidedly a fine looking old man, 
and his daughter appears a well-bred lady. 
The Mama, if such she be, is an impossibility; 
put her into a sack, and she ma}- be drawn 
out a washerwoman or a Countess. All 
French women dress well.** 

'' As for the other party — the man is a 
lawyer or a money-lender ; the wife super- 
latively vulgar, and a most unnatural gour- 
mandiser. That I am correct on most points, 
1 will bet you a five fi^nc piece against 
your opinion ; so let me have it.'^ 

" Agreed.^' 

" With regard to the persons on our left, 
I own I am much of your way of thinking ; 
yet it is somewhat difficult to decide as to 
the man— he may be anything; and as iot 
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the woman— thank God, it is not my duty 
to cater for her enormous appetite ! — she has 
already consumed enoug*h for ten, and yet 
works on with undiminished ardour. With 
reference to the party on our right, there 
can be no question as to the papa being* a 
military man, probably an officer of rank, a 
peer of France, and a gentleman ; and the 
daughter is as beautiful as she is elegant, of 
that there can be still less question. The 
mother is so quiet and unpresuming, that I 
decide at once that she is a fit wife of such 
a man, and honoured by having such a 
daughter.^^ 

While we thus chatted on the trio, much 
to our mortification, rose the lovely girl; re- 
placed her pink bonnet on her well-formed 
head, and hid a very pretty pair of ears, 
which I have ever considered a beauty in 
women, and they quietly departed. As 
they left the room, however, the young lady 
turned round and gladdened us with such a 
bright look, that we decided at once on 
making further inquiries. Having come to 
this conclusion, I demanded our bill. The 
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result was by no means so larg'e as I ex- 
pected^ being only thirty-five francs ; having- 
therefore generously handed two Napoleons 
to the waiter, who, doubtless, while grinning; 
and bowing, fully believed in the old adage, 
^^ that fools and their money are soon 
parted,^^ I beckoned him out of the room, 
and questioned him as to our opinions, to 
which he readily replied. 

^' The Chevalier,'' said he, ^^ is an ancien 
Gapitaine of the Gist Regt. of the Line, 
with Madame son ipmtse and Mademoiselle 
sa Jille. They leave Paris for Rouen to* 
night, where his regiment is quartered. 
The other party are Monsieur Lebec, of the 
Rue St. Esprit, epicier, and Madame Lebec/' 

We were satisfied, and disappointed as all 
must be who attempt to decide as to the 
character and positions of those assembled 
in the public room of a Restaurante; and 
having looked in at the Vari6t6, for an hour, 
we went home, to dream of the Capitaine's 
feir daughter, and prepare ourselves by rest 
for a start on the morrow. 

I have dwelt possibly at too great length 
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on this trifling" anecdote of sensual indul- 
gence, at the prince of Parisian restaurants ; 
my object has this end, however— to describe 
what actually there took place, and to speak 
for once, instead of repeating" similar details 
of persons and feeling^s, which probably, nine 
times in ten, may be witnessed and felt by 
those who visit similar places for similar 
purposes; but the more so, in order to 
sug-gest that when travelling* abroad, as we 
did, and wishing* to secure a good French 
dinner, the sum of five francs a-head will 
generally answer the purpose, if left to the 
discretion of the restaurante, as well as did 
the sum we thus lavishly expended ; and the 
price, as well as the selection, of wine is no 
difficult matter, from the numerous printed 
documents which lay on every table and line 
the public room of every hotel in France. 

Once more, however, we march forward. 
Having been particularly well jumbled and 
sufficiently wearied by the public vehicle and 
its motions, in which we had journeyed from 
St. Omer to Paris, we determined to proceed 
to Bern en poste. True, the outlay was 
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considerably increased thereby, but the com- 
fort and freedom from all restraint we ex- 
perienced, on the other hand, was most 
ag-reeable. Were I to detail, however, all 
the pleasurable sensations we enjoyed in the 
contemplation of nature^s varied beauties, and 
other sources of interest which so continually 
occun*ed during* our travels on the con- 
tinent, these pag-es would become rather a 
foreign tour, than what they are really 
intended to be ; I shall, therefore, merely halt 
here and there, in brief explanation, as I 
have already stated, for the information of 
those who like myself^ and for similar pur- 
poses, may be disposed to travel over the 
same gTound. 

We bivouacked, therefore, but not under 
canvas, for one day only at the Hotel 
Secheron, situated on the borders of the 
lovely Lake Leman, near Geneva ; and on the 
splendid promenade at Lausanne, lingered in 
delight over the beauties of the prospect seen 
tlierefrom, which has ever appeared to me 
as one of the most splendid and interesting* in 
Europe. The rich and vine-covered valley. 
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which at the moment was about to yield its 
treasures to the wine-press^ lay before us in 
its varied luxuriance of fruit and foliag-e. 
The calm blue lake beyond it^ and the snow- 
clad summits of the Alps reflecting their 
dark outlines on the calm waters at their 
base^ in which the towering* height of Mont 
Bbnc was most distinctly pre-eminent, all 
combming* to form a picture of loveliness 
which if equalled could scarcely be surpassed. 

** We may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I> 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us praise if pondered fittingly." 

Byron. 

From Lausanne, where we had briefly 
halted in order to visit the military institu- 
tion from which the officers of the Swiss 
Guard in the service of France had formerly 
been selected ; and which I have reason to 
believe is still kept up in the same admirable 
state of discipline in which it was our good 
fortune then to find it, we deviated from the 
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usual route to Italy, in order to visit !6eni, 
from whence we proceeded over the Simplon, 
or rather walked by the side of the straining* 
steeds which drew up our light caliche. 
What numerous contending* feeling-s and in- 
teresting* thoug-hts to a military man does 
that route convev to the mind ! There the 
master-mind of one of the greatest warriors 
of modern ag^es had planned that extra- 
ordinary work, which his adoring army so 
speedily carried out, thereby enabling him 
to pour his victorious legions into the rich 
plains of Itn\y. There, as we halted on .the 
wild summit of the mountain to change our 
weary horses, and refresh ourselves with 
trout from the neighbouring streams, I 
almost wished that I had lived in earlier 
days, were it only to have partaken in the 
glories of that army which drove from the 
extremity of Portugal, across the mighty 
Pyrenees, those splendid troops, which, in 
the land of our travels had been stopped in 
their victorious career by neither man nor 
mountain. Alas ! that the living eagle, 
perched on the craggy rocks above our 
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heads, should have recalled so painfully the 
man, whose g-olden emblems which glittered 
v'aliantly in so many well-foug-ht fields, had 
it leng-th, by a more mighty if not more 
splendid army than his own, been sent from 
their place of majesty, to exist only in the 
memory of the world !* 

But we are at Milan, which to me has 
ever been a favourite abiding place, at least 
for a season; and on this occasion I felt 
never weary of witnessing the manoeuvres 
of the Austrian troops, as admiring both 
without and within the noble Duomo, or in 
passing my evening's at the Scala. At this 
city I first experienced the gratification of 
beholding a battalion of Austrian infantry, 
as also the inspection of a cavalry regiment ; 
and I must again admit the feeling which 
so forcibly struck me in France, viz., that 
their soldier-like appearance caused to the 
mind and heart a sensation of martial ex- 
citement which is ever wanting when behold- 
ing the parade of one of our own regiments 
of the Line, The costume of the several 

* Since restored to the army by Louis Napoleon, 
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corps then in garrison at Milan was by no 
means prepossessing* at first sight. The 
white coat with chocolate facings conveyed 
singly almost a feeling of ridicule ; but on 
better acquaintance, and after seeing a regi- 
ment in line, the effect was most pleasing. 
I am most fully aware that the colour of the 
cloth would be totally inconsistent as regards 
English troops ; and to deprive us of our 
national colour would be totally out of the 
question; moreover, in our climate, and 
under every circumstance, white would bie 
an expensive impracticability. Nevertheless, 
the Austrian troops were particularly well 
dressed ; and the sight of an Austrian 
grenadier, with his bearskin, moustache, 
and well made white coat, is pleasing to a 
military eye ; and I am not aware that this 
white costume has ever evinced too much of 
the white feather. 

We had determined not to delay beyond 
a week our sojourn at Milan. In the first 
place, time flew rapidly; moreover, like 
many other young men similarly situated, 
we had been lavish in our expenditure ; not 
from a mere habit of expense, but simply 
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that we had then scarcely learned the in- 
trinsic value of monej^^ and its extraordinary 
powers for good and evil, Alas ! that this 
power should ever predominate in the latter 
sense. However, we felt that our funds 
were large on starting, and that it was 
necessary to see everything, good, bad, and 
indifferent; and this much I have never 
regretted, though in many cases we doubt, 
less expended double the sum absolutely 
required to obtain our ends, which fact a 
more prudent tourist would soon have dis- 
covered ; indeed, it must be admitted, we 
acted with no feeling whatever of self-denial. 
A trifling but, nevertheless, ludicrous event 
however occurred, which not only well nigh 
put an end to all my anxious anticipations, 
but also caused a considerable delay in our 
forward march. I cannot at the moment 
call to mind, whether it was the fatigue 
consequent on constant travelling, and its 
exciting causes ; or the liberties I had taken 
with a somewhat delicate constitution; or 
the transmogrification of the cuisine, which 
the passing of the mighty Simplon had con- 
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verted from butter in most thingTS into oil in 
everything j or my weakness for the splendid 
grapes ever at hand both within doors and 
without, — which, however, compels me to 
admit, that for days I had experienced an 
all-overishness difficult to account for, ter- 
minating nevertheless in a sharp attack of 
bilious fever : and as from youth upwards, 
I have ever experienced a decided disin- 
clination to call in a medical adviser, however 
much I may admire the profession and its 
talented members, my case became somewhat 
serious. Still I urged Temple, who was 
rather alarmed at the thought of being left 
alone beyond the Alps, to make himself easy, 
and simply to endeavour to find out an apo- 
thecary's shop, in which he could purchase 
sundry ounces of Epsom salts or a few black 
draughts, an infallible stomachic remedy 
from ten years of age to five-and- twenty ; 
after which period of life, these cures, on the 
system of killing, having succeeded in ruin- 
ing the inward man, a totally different 
treatment is required ; not to cure the com- 
plaint under which you labour, but tl^e. 
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effects of the system you have been pre- 
viously following*. To a man^ however^ who 
knew little of the French languag'e^ and not 
two words of Italian, and, moreover, from 
his having* entered the service at seventeen, 
could scarcely be expected to be well read 
in the classics, the finding* of a drug*gisf s 
shop was a far more easy matter than that 
of explaining* his desires to the owner. 
Therefore, while I lay feverish and suffer- 
ing* in bed, the following conversation, as 
subsequently related to me, took place be- 
yond my hearing in the depository of drug's, 
from whence the leech, probably by sign 
manual, was at len^h induced to visit the 
hotel, and present himself in the chamber 
of my torments. 

Having entered the shop, my anxious 
friend commenced with ^^Bon jour, Mon- 
sieur,^^ saluting an individual resembling 
greatly the portrait of the apothecary in 
the days of Romeo and Juliet ; ^^ bon jour, 
avez*vous du salts or du sennar V' 

The druggist bowed to him in return with 
the greatest politeness, but, as might be ex- 
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pected, stared with astonishment. Temple/ 
nothing" daunted, proceeded—^' I say, Mon- 
sieur, avez-vous salso, rubarbe, or senero?^^ 
all to no purpose, he failed again; and, 
having once heard some person say, that 
in order to make himself thoroughly under- 
derstood in Italian, it was only necessary to 
add a vowel to the end of every French 
word, he commenced on another tack — 
^^ Mone amieo beauceapo maladeo.'^ 

'^ Oh ! bene Signor, I now understand, 
you feel Dl, very ill ; allow me to touch your 
pulse, permit me to observe your tongue/' 

'^ Confound the fellow,'^ he exclaimed ; 
^^ me unwell — no, no. Amiso, malado.'^ 

SuflSce, that this absurd conversation lasted 
some time ; when, at length, either by signs, 
threats, kicks, or what not, for I never clearly 
discovered, friend and apothecary made their 
appearance — and, having gone through some 
necessary formalities, by the aid of the little 
Itahan I was then master of, I contrived to 
explain the nature of my sufferings; and, 
having pohtely retired, in the course of an 
hour he re-appeared, with sundry bottles, as 
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also some nice-looking circular-formed sweet- 
meats^ at least such I imag'ined tliem to 
be^ and which^ of course, I attributed to his 
kindness, as a remedy for the nauseous 
effects of the liquid medicine so abundantly 
provided. Not a bit of it ; these nice-looking; 
cakes proved nothing* more or less than a 
species of horizontal bolus, which it was 
absolutely necessary, by some means or 
other, I should force down my throat. 
Having* endeavoured to follow the advice 
thus proposed, which my increasing indispo- 
sition made the more desirable, I received 
from the hands of my medical adviser one 
of the aforesaid apparent sweetmeats, which 
appeared to be enclosed in a thin white sub- 
stance, which, in my igaiorance, I naturally 
concluded to be silver paper. When endea- 
vouring to remove this outward wrapper, 
however, I was very soon undeceived by the 
leech's sudden exclamations of horror. 

^^ Remove the consecrated wafer,^^ said he, 
holding back the hand already near my 
lips, ^^and the remedy will prove totally 
ineffectual/' 
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This was another cause of surprise ; never- 
theless, after some difficulty and g'rimaces, 
down went the whole, cross and all. But 
whether it was the horrid mixture, or the 
holy wafer in which it was carefully con- 
cealed, at this distant time it would be diffi- 
cult to explain, enough that the effect, acting* 
on the principle of kill or cure, was over- 
powering — indeed, for several days I was 
absolutely too feeble to walk across the 
apartment, but debility at length gave way 
to nutritives and restoratives; and^ having 
in the meantime ascertained that a grand 
review was about to take place, we hired an 
open carriage and joined in the throng, eager 
to enjoy a military spectacle — which proved 
of so hig'hly an interesting nature, that I 
renlly rejoiced in the agonies I had suffered 
for the pleasure which the consequent delay 
nt Milan had secured to me. 

Bologna, city of untiring interest, the 
time was too brief that I passed amid thy 
palaces and sausages, inasmuch that I felt 
it incumbent to push on for Ancona, where 
circumstances might cause still further delay. 
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while awaiting" a passage to Corfu. Ancona 
is a town which offers Uttle interest to the 
tourist, perhaps, still less to the military 
traveller ; the troops I saw there certainly 
tended rather to diminish than increase my 
estimation of foreig-n armies — I will, there- 
fore, pass on to other matters. Having- 
taken up our quarters at a tolerable hotel, 
our first visit was to the harbour, in the 
hope of discovering" some vessel bound for 
the Ionian Isles, and in this hope fortune 
appeared at the onset most singularly to 
favour us, inasmuch as we speedily ascer- 
tained that a barque, or small decked vessel, 
termed a trabaculo, then taking in cargo, 
was about to sail immediately for Corfu and 
Zante. It is true that she offered accommoda- 
tion of the most odious description, the cabin 
was small and ill-ventilated, and the odour 
of garlic therein poisonous 5 but I was young, 
and easily pleased, and anxious to reach 
Corfu ; moreover, the Capitano assured us 
the passage would be brief, and the weather 
at the moment was such as to preclude the 
fear of much under-deck work, in the climate 
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of Italy — added to which^ his terms were" 
moderate, and we had, of course, permission 
to cater for om^elves, in the way of edibles, 
for what we considered would be a fair- 
weather sail of three or four days at the 
utmost. Without further consideration, there- 
fore, we came at once to a bargain ; and, 
this matter being settled, and our address 
given, in order that we might be duly warned 
for embarkation, we quietly awaited the re- 
sult. We had as yet to learn, however, tha' 
when the bright blue sky, which reflects its 
cobalt-hue on the waters of the Adriatic, 
becomes-overcast, the rain descending there- 
from is rather a deluge than a refreshing 
shower, and the winds which blow on such 
occasions, through valley and o'er mountains 
nre as furious as a hungry tiger. The day 
subsequent to our arrival, however, we were 
favoured with a specimen never to be for- 
gotten, which shook the houses of Ancona 
from foundation to roof, shivering the chim- 
ney-pots in all directions, and scattering the 
shipping, if it may so be termed, in the 
harbour, like corks, which, of course, at 
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once precluded the possibility of our starting. 
At all times^ save to admire it from the 
shovBy when during* summer or winter alike 
it is ever-changing and beautiful, I confess 
my great dislike to the sea^ although I can 
readily appreciate and understand the ex- 
hilarating effect to him who stands on the 
quarter-deck of a frigate, as her commander, 
when the noble vessel dashes before a stiff 
breeze. The horrors, therefore, I thus escaped 
of being cooped up in a vile, offensive boat 
during such weather as it subsequently turned 
out, we should have had to endure for three 
weeks, was a matter of no little satisfaction. 
The captain, nevertheless, determined to 
weigh anchor the moment the wind abated, 
and we had then nothing but to resign our- 
selves to our fate. It is truly said, however, 
that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and in this instance the truth was fully 
exemplified in our case ; for, as I reposed in 
bed, unable to sleep from the noise of the 
howling winds without, daj^-break once more 
appeared, and at the same moment the hotel 
waiter entered my apartment, as I naturally 
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concluded, all being* then more caltn, to ap- 
prize me that the hour of my misery was at 
hand ; but no, my lucky star shone brightly 
in the ascendant, the steamer had unex- 
pectedly arrived from the Islands during the 
night, whence she was almost immediately 
to return. This was, indeed, a matter of 
unlooked-for joy — to be steamed in certainty, 
as to time, up the Adriatic, instead of sub- 
mitting to the mercies of wind and weather 
in a frail trabaculo ! But the bargain with 
the captain — it was honourably made, and 
must be honourably fulfilled, so far as the 
payment was concerned. However, we 
had both soon risen, and were dressed, and, 
having already become known to the Consul, 
we decided on requesting his good offices, 
which he most readily and courteously granted 
— indeed, he kindly offered his aid to effect 
an amicable arrangement with the worthy 
captain, and which he did so effectually, 
that, having handed over to him half the 
amount agreed on for our passage, he left 
us free to make another bargain with the 
captain of the steamer. 
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Our brief passage of fifty-two hours from 
Ancona to Corfu^ was by no means wanting 
in interest : the weather^ although considera- 
bly abated as to wind, was, notwithstanding, 
far from being in its usual state of placid 
calm and sunshine, and the recent storm had 
left its grumbling effects in the way of an 
occasional outpouring of thunder, which 
sounded through the distant mountains like 
repeated discharges of artillery — and as, 
during' the dark night, we walked the deck, 
for it was sultry and oppressive below, the 
flashes of lightning ever and anon were so 
vivid, that a pin might have been clearly seen 
on the deck. Our passage, however, all things 
considered, was far from disagreeable ; and, 
as we had premised and intended, we landed 
on the quay at Corfu one brilliant afternoon 
in the month of October, 18—, after one of 
the most delightful journeys, of well-nigh 
three months' duration, as we could have 
dared to hope, much less expect so success- 
fully to accomplish. Would that all things 
in life could thus be so pleasantly attained, 
and the balance of joy remain so greatly in 
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our favour. One thing* I fully anticipated 
most decidedly occurred to the very letter, 
viz.^ that^ on deducting* the account of funds 
in hand, on landing*, from the sum total with 
which we had started from Calais, there re- 
mained to be expended exactly 8^. 8^., or 
two dollars ; enoug-h, it is true, but with little 
overplus, to defray the expenses consequent 
on the removal of ourselves and bag'g'ag'e 
'from the deck of the steamer to the hotel. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It would be almost impossible to convey 
to other minds than those who have enjoyed 
it, the beauty of the scene which presented 
itself, as on a brig'ht, clear, and beautiful 
autumnal afternoon we steamed, or more 
properly speaking*, g'Kded into the harbour 
or roads of Corfu, formed by the adjacent 
small island of Vido and the mainland ; the 
former being* a spot well known to the sub- 
alterns of every regiment which has from 
time to time been quartered in the Ionian 
Isles. To our left, the wild rang-e of snow- 
clad Morean Mountains g'littering' in the 
last rays of the setting* sun, formed an 
outline of no common beauty; to which 
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nay be added the dark blue expanse of the 
heavens above us, which appeared to reflect 
a similar hue on the placid deep, through 
which almost silently we approached the 
long-desired haven. In our front stood, in 
a commanding" position, the palace of the 
Lord High Commissioner, every window of 
which facing the calm sea, blazed forth the 
sparkling rays of the golden sun, causing it 
to appear as if the whole edifice had been 
lighted up for some gala day ; and on our 
right, the small rocky island before named, 
on which then stood a wooden barrack, 
alike the abode of the rat and the subaltern 
there detached on duty, seemed to float in 
the centre of the bay as if nature had there 
placed it, in its rocky nakedness, to protect 
the parent island, and throw out the wooded 
beauties beyond it in more varied luxuriance. 
This was the scene — and a lovely one it was 
— which greeted our anxious expectations 
on our near approach to Corfu. And al- 
though I had previously seen the beautiful 
Bay of Dublin, and subsequently the still 
more beauteous Bay of Naples, and heard 
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both these lovely views mentioned in pictur- 
esque advantages as compared with that of 
Corfu^ I must declare, that although a 
similarity may exist, like that between two 
persons, which can no longer be admitted in 
each other's presence — that they all have 
beauties in their several ways^ which beheld 
singly appear as unsurpassed. 

The vessel had scarcely taken up her 
berth at one of the buoys floating in the 
harbour, ere we secured a boat, of which 
some score were immediately alongside ; and 
having with some difficulty, amidst the in- 
cessant jabbering around us, contrived at 
length to take leave of the illustrious 
Capitano, our companion of the last three 
days, and leaving him in the midst of his 
everlasting garlicky effluvia, which no sea- 
air in the world could remove, with an 
anxious heart I prepared to meet those with 
whom I subsequently resided, on most 
friendly terms. 

First introductions— the first mess dinner 
at Temple's head quarters ; first impressions 
— the intense headache with which I arose 
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on the following morning, the unsuccesBful 
attempts I made at a cold woodcock-pie for 
breakfast — the accumulation of by-gfone 
events and future anticipations, and last 
thoug'h not least, the kind and courteous 
welcome I received from all, I shall leave 
to the imagination of those who have gone 
through the same pleasant ordeal : to those 
who have not, I say in the words of Boz, 
^^Was the boys sorry, or was the boys 
glad V^ in the latter they have my feelings. 
Three weeks had now elapsed since Temple 
had become actually associated in the plea- 
sures and duties of his regiment, when, in 
accordance with the lot of the roster, he 
found liimself on guard at what is termed 
the Sally-Port Gate. Within hail of the 
sentry who paced in front of his guard room^ 
was a large stone; why or wherefore so 
placed, or by whom, it is, and possibly ever 
will be, an unimportant matter to explain ; 
probably, however, it was there deposited 
by some geni for the especial comfort of 
subalterns on gniard, as are the stupendous 
masses at Stonehenge supposed to be, for 
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the gratification and amusement of the 
curious^ for I never heard of any just reason 
to the contrary ; nevertheless, there was^ 
doubtless now is, the friendly stone; and 
when the weather was sunny in winter, and 
not too oppressive in summer, a strang'er 
might chance to pass there one hundred 
times during* the day, and as surely the 
ofiicer on guard would thereon be seated 
with a cigar in his mouth as the sparks fly 
upwards. Now on this identical stone 
Temple chanced to sit, adorned in the full 
costume of his corps, protecting Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects, and doing his own pleasure, 
as did others, in smoking a cigar. 

The big bear-skin cap covered his head 
almost to the total oblivion of his features, 
which were somewhat small, when an un- 
washed, unshaven, seafaring gentleman 
stepped from the deck of a trabaculo, which 
lay immediately alongside the pier, and 
walked leisurely towards him, on his way 
to the centre of the town. As he ap- 
proached more closely, however, he made 
a sudden halt, as Temple, in his vanity. 
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imagined to admire his well-appointed per- 
son; therefore, fixing* the hairy cap more 
knowing-ly on his head, he endeavoured to 
accept the compliment with good effect. 
But the strang-er advanced, by far too close for 
the mere purpose of admiration ; indeed, the 
odious garlicky effluvia, arising from all such 
gentlemen, had already blended itself with 
the more desirable essence of his tobacco ; 
when stretching forth a brawny palm, which 
at the moment Temple scarcely believed 
he could intend should be touched by 
his well-cleaned buckskin gloves, he uttered 
the words, " Come sta, Signor,'' and then 
A\ent off into a long account of wind and 
^^'eather, which, with the utmost difficulty, 
he understood, as well as the fact — for he 
had totally forgotten the existence of so 
gallant a seaman— that he was no other 
person than the identical captain and he 
the identical sub who had arranged to sail 
together, in good fellowship, from Ancona 
to Corfu. Having ascertained thus far, he 
invited him to enter the guard-room, drew 
the cork from a bottle of Guiness's stout, of 
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which he was nothing loth to partake j that, 
courtesy having* been accepted, he proceeded 
to declare, that he had put to sea the day 
subsequent to our departure by steam from 
Ancona, and had fortunately completed his 
voyag-e on that very morning*. It may, there- 
fore, be readily conceived what would have 
been our fate, had not good fortune come to 
our aid in the shape of a steamer, nearly 
three weeks beating about the Adriatic, with 
provisions provided for four days consump- 
tion, and nothing but dried fish and oil to 
replace them. Oh ! happy escape — I could 
literally have hugged the dirty seaman in 
the very recollection of the miseries he had 
endured, but from which we had been so for- 
tunately saved. 

But to return to more agreeable matters. 
A soldier of distinguished merit held the 
honourable post of Lord High Commissioner, 
and a no less gallant officer commanded the 
forces, which were by no means insignificant, 
as consisting of the 88th, or Connaught 
Rangers, the 28th North Gloucestershire, 
several companies of Artillery, and last, 
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though not the least in our estimation^ the 
Eoyal Fusiliers, To one who loved his 
profession, the sight which presented itself 
when this efficient and well-disciplined bri- 
gade were paraded on the esplanade at Corfu, 
for a f eld-day, was one w^hich might well 
tend to increase the enthusiastic zeal of any 
young officer, who, if he had already wit- 
nessed the assembly of foreign troops in 
force, had seldom looked on, certainly never 
been an actor in, any greater military display 
of his own army, than that of seeing several 
depots or one battalion under arms : add to 
this, the beauty of the locale on which these 
military parades took place, combining, as 
it did, all that in nature could excite the 
mind with admiration. Indeed, I can con- 
ceive few pictures more pleasing to the lover 
of such scenes, than that which presents itself 
when standing on the terrace of the palace 
at Corfu, on a fine clear autumnal or winter'^ 
day. Before you appears a wide expanse 
of green and level turf, through the centre 
of which there ran an avenue of trees, which, 
ere this, must have arrived at sufficient 
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maturity, not only to be termed fine trees, 
but also to afford a most ag'reeable shade, 
during* the heat of summer, to the fair idlers 
who enjoy this favourite out-door lounge 
under their friendly and wide-spreading* 
branches. On this open space you frequent- 
ly witness assembled some thousands of men 
of various reg-iments and costumes ; to your 
left the castle, on its lofty and rocky eminence, 
towers o'er the deep blue sea, and seems to 
vie in jealousy of height with the distant 
Albanian mountains, which, almost eternally 
capped with snow, glittered in the sunshine ; 
and the dark neighbouring wooded hills, alike 
in winter as in summer, looking green and 
leafy, from their clothing of evergreen oaks ; 
and the picturesque town itself, and all the 
multitude of feelings and thoughts which 
fill the heart of man with interest and ex- 
citement, when looking on such a landscape^ 
so peopled in variety of dress, and flashing 
arms, making the peaceful calm of nature 
blend into life by the tread of legions. Brief 
as was the period which fell to my lot to 
remain at Corfu, I have seldom since re- 
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curred to that period of my existence with- 
out ceasing* to regret^ that^ although on 
various sporting expeditions and other ex- 
cursious^ I certainly saw much of the interior 
of the island, that I did not avail myself of 
the opportunity of seeing far more ; and, I 
may add, for the information of those whose 
turn of duty may place them in so desirable 
^ statiop, that there are very few foreign 
quarters which offer more agreeable variety 
to him who loves to pass his time of "recrea- 
tion, as I did, amid the numerous beauties 
and pleasures so amply provided by nature 
amid such wild and ever- changing scenery. 
To the sportsman, Corfu presents numerous 
facilities and advantages, for it would be 
difficult to find better woodcock and snipe- 
shooting in any part of Europe ; wild fowl 
are also abundant, and an occasional trip 
over to the mainland will repay the most 
ardent lover of shooting, if he can put up 
with rough accommodation— and where is 
the real sportsman or soldier who cannot? 
As regards myself, I was frequently in the 
habit of making such delightful excursions 
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into the interior of the island, as also to the 
Morea, as much, however, I must admit, for 
the sake of the scenery, as for the actual use 
with the g^n, though I yield to none in my 
sporting" tastes. On one of these occasions, 
I determined to hire a country boat, and 
start for the land of the mountain and the 
woodcock. My party was to consist of four 
persons — ^two officers of the g-arrison, myself, 
and the fourth, a young friend termed in 
those parts a T. G., which, being* interpreted, 
means a travelling* gentleman, of no calling 
or profession, save that of amusing himself, 
who had recently arrived at the island 
in search of the picturesque — and, having 
brought letters of introduction, becaine a con- 
stant and welcome guest at the mess ; and a 
well-bred youth he was, though decidedly not 
overburdened with that very necessary and 
valuable ingredient, termed common sense, 
as the sequel will prove. The morning of 
our departure on this little sporting trip, the 
weather was as bright and cloudless, as was 
our party a light-hearted and merry one. 
Having, therefore, shipped a good cargo of 
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provisions, tog*ether with sundry Jblankete 
and Greek capotes, without exception the 
best of friends as a protector from the night 
air, our little bark glided from the harbour, 
and the %ht breeze filling the sail, we soon 
landed on the opposite shore. 

'* Land of Albania, let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise. 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen^ 
Through many a cypress-grove within each city's ken.^ 

Bybon. 

The appearance of the country, as we 
approached the rocky shore, was both wild 
and interesting ; and the numberless stunted 
but thickly-wooded ravines, gave promise of 
abundant sport on a spot where woodcocks 
are known to abound. Village or house 
we sought not ; and, had we done so, our 
search would, probably, have been fruitless, 
at least within easy distance of the httle 
creek we had selected for our landing-place, 
which was a small, narrow, dark, woody inlet 
or cove^ which afforded alike shelter and 
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firing*, inasmuch as we there proposed trust- 
ing* to the covering of our sail for quarters 
during" the night — in feet, to make a regular 
bivouac. Having landed, we left the boat 
and her valuable cargo of cold pies to the 
protection of a Corfuot boatman and a sol- 
dier servant, directing them to prepare a fire 
under the rocks awaiting our return ; then, 
with a sturdy savage-looking fellow, half 
sportsman, and, probably, at convenient 
seasons wholly a robber, for, indeed, few 
callings were amiss to him, but, neverthe- 
less, a first-rate and an admirable guide for 
our purposes, we landed and sallied forth 
in search of game. I shall not, however, 
dwell too copiously here on the sporting 
peculiarities of our day's amusement— suffice, 
that we found abundance of woodcocks, as 
also snipe, a hare or two, and some ducks ; 
and, having managed amongst us to fill a 
tolerable bag, with some difficulty we were 
at length enabled to find the boat again — 
and, having boiled some potatoes, and made 
a stew of hare and woodcocks, equal to any 
that Soyer could accomplish, we passed a 
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most a^eeable evening*, seated on the rocks 
of Albania. As darkness, however, closed 
this delightful day, the nig'ht became in- 
tensely cold, and we were right glad to 
cover ourselves up with our capotes, and 
get snugly under the boat sail, of which a 
sort of gipsy tent had been formed ; where, by 
the aid of some grog and a pipe, in the 
immediate vicinity of a good wood-fire on 
the rock, which we kept up for the double 
pnrpose of warmth and the scaring away of 
jackals, or any other midnight wanderers, 
we felt ourselves as secure and comfortable 
as if we were in a baron's castle. As the 
night advanced, however, the cemforting 
effects of the brandy-and-water caused some 
of the party, fatigued by the day's ramble, 
to seek repose, and the T. G. was soon in a 
happy state of oblivion to all around. At 
this time the jackals, who, probably, smelt 
the remnants of the stew, commenced a most 
diabolical noise at no great distance, which, 
if not alarming, was by no means agreeable. 
Their vicinity, however, gave rise to a little 
merriment on the part of one of those stilj 
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on the watch, who instantly jumped up, and 
shaking* unmercifully the sleeping T. Q-., de- 
clared the wild beasts were upon us. What 
was to be done? To put to sea at that 
period of the night, was to perish in an open 
boat — a large tree, however, was at hand, 
and into the safety of its branches we advised 
him to mount, declaring our intention to 
follow. When safely ensconced, however, 
we pushed off some short distance from the 
land, and left him to his fate, till the light of 
early morning, which was not long ere it made 
its appearance, had scared away the noisy 
jackals, and induced us to come to his relief. 
My visit to Corfu I now considered to 
have been suflSiciently protracted ; and having, 
therefore, bid adieu to my warm-hearted 
friend. Temple, and expressed my gratitude 
for the abundant kindness I had received 
from his brother oflScers — moreover, being 
anxious to see more of the Islands, I took 
advantage of the kind offer of a Naval Cap- 
tain about to proceed to Cephalonia with 
despatches, and once more found myself 
bounding over the deepi blue waters, as a 
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passenger in His Majesty's ten gun-brigf, 
the Gadfly. Our passage was short and 
agreeable, and without further inconveni- 
ence than that which arose from a somewhat 
rough sea ; we came to anchor in the har- 
bour of Argostoli, the capital of the island 
of Cephalonia. 

During the period I remained there were 
two spots which I constantly visited; the 
one, formerly the country residence of the 
illustrious poet, Byron — the other, a forest on 
the Black Mountain, a few words in refers 
ence to which may not be without interest, 
as recalling more fol'cibly to mind the prac- 
tical efforts made by Sir Charles Napier to 
improve the island. To this fine forest of 
firs, which grows within a league and a half 
of the town of Argostoli, the capital, in fact 
the only town in Cephalonia, the Resident, 
assisted, I believe, by the professional advice 
of a talented engineer ofiicer, had made a 
road quite practicable, at the time to which I 
allude, for equestrians and even bullock-carts, 
and which has since been, doubtless, much 
improved. The wood itself covered the whole 
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top of the mountain to a considerable extent, 
and, at a favourable point of view, command- 
ing* the harbour, shipping, and town of Ar- 
gostoli, as also a large portion of the island. 
A wooden house, or chalet, had been erected, 
principally, I imagine, as a convenience 
and protection from storms and inclement 
weather, for those employed in the making 
of the road ; and to this chalet, the. officers 
stationed at Cephalonia were .constantly in 
the habit of making excursions, either in 
search of red-legged partridges and quails, 
or simply for the purpose of passing their 
time in the enjoyment of fine scenery. In- 
deed, many a night, as well as day, have I 
passed in this rustic habitation, built from 
the firwood at hand, where, round a blazing 
fire, made from the cutting of the pine and 
cones, a jovial party has met, and English 
song and English laughter have sounded 
through the midnight air — far, far away 
from the land of our homes. 

This fine forest, situated, as I have al- 
ready observed, on the summit of the Black 
Mountain, with very little care and atten- 
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tion^ would have become a sooree of absolute 
riches to the mhabitants^ who were neces- 
sitated to import all their wood for ship- 
building' and house4>niIding' from afar^ with 
much trouble and expense. And it is bat 
justice to Sir Charles Napier, then Grovemor, 
to add, that during* his residence he did all 
that his experienced mind could enable man 
to do, fettered by superior authority, to se- 
cure so desirable a result. I have been 
informed, that at one period the forest con« 
tained some of the finest pine trees in the 
world, but that it had been destroyed unfor- 
tunately by fire, owing to the negligence 
of the Greeks — since which time, the flocks 
of goats, which were permitted to range 
unmolested throughout its dark recesses^ 
have eflectually precluded anything like ^ 
good tree coming to maturity, as these ani- 
mals have the habit of nipping off the shoots^ 
and thus entirely destroying the growth of 
the tree. Thus, abundant crooked and stuated 
stumps may be seen on all sides, with the 
exception of a few young trees, which have 
flourished after the wise expulsion of the 
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g^oaty legion by Sir Charles. Since his de- 
parture^ however, I understand they are 
allowed once more to commit their depreda,;- 
tions unmolested, and thus while by care this 
extensive forest, from its bare thinnings, 
would have paid the expenses of its secimty, 
from the simple fact of the enormous ex- 
pense of fire- wood at Arg-ostoli, it is allowed 
once more to fall unheeded to decay* 

One dull, but sultry day, the effect of 
which was by no means unpleasant, where so 
many are brig'ht and beautiful, I sat with seve- 
ral officers on a small stone parapet, fronting* 
their quarters, which the road alone divided 
from the waters of the harbour of Arg'ostoli, 
killing" time, as was the custom of too many, 
by the inhaling* of tobacco-smoke for the 
pleasure of puffing* it out ag'ain; looking*^ 
as I had done some hundred times before^ 
on the distant mountains and wild scenery 
around me, and, if the truth were told, for 
imagination wanders far and wide, sometimes 
dwelling* on far absent yet more pleasing 
scenes found alone amid the luxuriance and 
rich beauties of my own dear country — ^ 
when the smoke of a steamer, curling up in 
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dense and blackening vapours^ as she rounded 
the rocW point of the island^ told of news 
being near at hand from the seat of govern- 
ment^ as also^ probably^ letters from our 
friends at home. To those who have never 
crossed the wide waters to dweU in foreign 
lands^ either on duty in the Services or as a 
traveller, it would be difficult to describe the 
intense interest of such an arrival. Even in 
these days, when the power of steam has so 
eminently proved its advantages to the colo- 
nial resident, it is doubtless an event of a 
most pleasurable nature, though naturally 
its far more frequent recurrence may tend 
to weaken the excitement felt at that period^ 
when month after month elapsed without 
even the sight of a newspaper, and, what 
was tenfold more valuable to the anxious 
expectant, letters from the absent ones we 
love, perhaps more fondly from the sepa- 
rating distance. It is, therefore, incredible 
and proportionably difficult to explain the 
thrilling joy of heart experienced by such a 
sight, even should the news you hope for or 
anticipate be denied or uncongenial. 

How soon, then, on this occasion were the 
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hitherto slumbering* thoughts of expectation 
kindled into active life, it is scarcely need- 
ful to say. How brief the time that elapsed 
ere we had secured a boat and were within 
hail of the vessel, or how soon after she had 
dropped her anchor, on board to hear the 
news — if news there was to hear. And truly 
on this occasion I was not doomed to dis- 
appointment, though that news was by no 
means of an agreeable nature. 

Dear Gussy wrote, and dear Nelly also, 
of my home and the dear ones it contained — 
but, throughout these letters, it was clear to 
me there was an attempt to conceal feelings 
of sorrow, unusual at dear Brooklands, and 
anticipations of evil, alas ! too soon to be 
realized. My good Dad was evidently cool- 
ing in reference to those out-door enjoyments 
which, in truth, had been the pleasure of his 
life. Mr. Snareall had paid repeated visits 
to the Hall, as to the neighbourhood. The 
firm of Payne and Co. were practically de- 
monstrating their railway theories — navvies 
crowded beneath the aged oaks of that park 
which my ancestors venerated, and where 
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heretofore nothing* but the antlered monarch 
or the timid hare had been permitted to 
repose. Even the foxes were seared frorii 
their coverts, hitherto unmolested, save by 
hounds. 

The line of railway was already advancing* 
which, traversing" a portion of that beautifiil 
locality, overthrew some noble trees, and 
eventually ruined the best of men. My 
father had succumbed in an evil hour to 
the idea of increasing a fortune — hitherto 
enough, and more than enough, for all; 
having obtained the high price given for 
his land, ill-advised, and, as I have saidj 
totally ignorant of speculative habits, he 
expended that sum in shares here and there^ 
some, for aught I know, in Kamschatka, or 
the air. And, while poor Forster became 
more than ever stagnated, dear Gussy trem- 
bled to witness the evident failing* of health 
from such causes in one so gentle in mind, 
so noble and truthful in heart, as was our 
own beloved Dad, the Lord of Brooklands. 

" Come back to us, dear Fred,'' said Gussy j 
^^ your presence will do us all g*ood — Nelly 
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joins with me in the hope, that you will 
soon return. Brooklands is altered, and we 
scarcely dare range the park, or ride the 
country round, as was our wont, for the 
hateful navvies/' 

My determination was soon acted on — I 
accepted the kind offer of the captain of a 
line-of-battle ship, and sailed for Malta. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Malta, thou rocky gem of the ocean, or 
little military hot-house, as Lord Byron so 
truly termed it, how many pleasing recollec- 
tions, how many reminiscences, of by-gone 
days does the writing of thy name bring 
back to the mind, as were it only yesterday 
I numbered as one of thy inhabitants (in the 
memory of the past) ! Probably there are 
few finer sights than that which falls to the 
lot of him who, standing on the battery of 
St. Elmo, which flanks the immediate entry 
of the harbour of Valetta^ beholds a line-of- 
battle ship with sails well-filled by the breeze, 
and a bright sky aloft, making for the safe 
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refuge of that noble port — a sight little less 
interesting to him who, walking* her deck, for 
the first time, looks on the knig'htly city. 
If the former more frequently caused me 
intense admiration, the effect of the latter 
can never be forgotten. 

When writing or speaking of places, how- 
ever, there are few men, though equally ac- 
quainted with the locality, who, probably, 
would not be disposed to give a very different 
opinion on the subject of its merits. Indeed, it 
would be utterly impossible to attempt to ana- 
lyze the variety of feelings, causes, and asso- 
ciations, which influence different individuals 
to speak locally ; at the same time, I imagine 
I shall carry a large military majority with 
me, when I confess my partiality for Malta 
over all other stations in the Mediterranean. 
And more particularly at the period to which 
I allude, for it would, probably, have been 
difficult to select from the British army a 
finer garrison, or to have chosen a governor, 
and other superior officers, both military and 
civil, whose duties were more admirably per- 
formed, and whose society was more desirable^ 
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With regard to Malta as an island, its pecu- 
liarities are, possibh', as well known to the 
general reader as to those whose pleasure or 
profession may have caused them to reside 
there. It is, probably, the only spot in the 
wide world formed by nature literally as a 
rock, which the hand of man has converted 
into a pleasure-ground ; and, with r^ard to 
Yaletta as a town, take it from its present 
foundation and place it in the centre of a 
luxurious valley of the garden of England^ 
and it would be a city of palaces in a vale of 
wealth. Yet even where it stands, on ite 
iron-bound foundation, overlooking the dark 
blue waters of the wide ocean, it is alone in 
its peculiar features of brightness and beauty. 
The cathedral— whose gilded gates, like those 
of Juggernaut, torn from their hinges by the 
ruthless hand of war, but not, like those, re- 
stored, having been, doubtless, converted into 
coin for the pa3^ment of the French soldiery 
— is rich in architectural and local beauty. 
The palace of the governor, quaint in appear- 
ance, yet grand in outline and dimensions^ 
heretofore the abode of the Grand-Master, 
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with the Auberg-es de Castille, de Baviere, 
and of Provence^ the spacious residences of 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, now 
the quarters of the British officers, are all * 
buildings of interest and beauty ; and the 
white stone edifices, and the noble square, 
and the mighty batteries, and the splendid 
harbour ; where do more pleasing and grati- 
tying sights meet the eye of the wanderer 
in the east ? Then pass from the city-gate 
to the country beyond its limits, if such it 
can be termed, it is almost impossible to 
beUeve that every yard you tread on is 
artificially formed by earth brought from 
the mainland or hewn from the massive 
rock. And now look on the hedges of bright 
red geranium, the caper plant clinging to 
the rocks, the abundant and luscious grapes, 
the sweet and fragrant orange, and the 
yellow citron ; the gardens of St. Antonio 
unsurpassed in beauty ; the bright sun un- 
questionably a trifle too hot at times, during 
a, few months of the vear— rbut at all other 
seasons, how clear, how exhilarating is the 
climate of Malta. 
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But let me speak for awhile of those with 
whom it was my good fortune to be asso- 
ciated — ^he who had led the 12th Lancers to 
victory and glory on the blood-stained field 
of Waterloo, and who fell himself, wounded 
almost unto death, and trampled beneath 
the d^^ing* steeds and bodies of those he had 
headed in the charge, then held the baton of 
Chief-in-eommand at Malta; the Commandant 
of Engineers, now living in peace at homey 
and enjoying his well-merited distinctions 
and honours — where was the house more 
readily opened than his for courteous and 
unbounded hospitality? beneath whose roof 
was more frequently heard the cheerftil 
sounds of music, the merrj' dance, and happy 
sound of laughter?— and the Colonial Secre- 
tary; and many others, alas! no more. 
And the garrison— see that dark battalion 
clad in green, with bugles in advance, how 
steadily they move and take up their position 
on the left of the brigade of close columns 
formed on the esplanade of Floriana for ^ 
field-day— they are the 2nd battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, who yield to no corps — and 
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justly so — in their high state of discipline 
and admirable appearance. Then listen to 
the merry tune which sounds through the 
clear air— it is the band of the 85th Light 
Infantry^ which heads that regiment^ as, 
with beautiful precision and arms trailed, 
they form on the right of the Rifles ; well 
do they merit their motto, ^^ Aucto splendore 
resurgamP But who is that soldier who, 
seated firmly on his black charger, with the 
large bearskin cap, watching with scrutini- 
zing and anxious eye the coming of that 
dark mass which now appears in sight ? He 
is the Colonel of Albuera's heroes, who now 
advance so steadily and firmly, as if, alike 
in peace as war, they were about to over- 
whelm an enemy which their lighter com- 
rades had already caused to waver. Without 
a sound, save their equal tread, without a 
word, but silently and with the utmost pre- 
cision, this splendid regiment forms on the 
right flank. Then comes the 73rd regiment 
qf the line— and truly ^tis a corps not in- 
ferior to those who came before — and fill the 
vacant place in the column. But why forget 
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the Malta Fencibles^ who also take their 
ground^ and do credit to their island ? These 
splendid regiments having* thus assembled^ 
deploy into line, and magnificent to a mili* 
tary eye is this glorious sight of the garrison 
of Malta ! Watch well their movements on 
the parade-ground ; see well into their effi- 
ciency'; judge of their interior economy; 
know how they were officered; by whom 
commanded — England might well be proud 
of such a force, and Englishmen spare with 
a more liberal hand the little they so un- 
willingly bestow on the nation's gallant 
defenders. 

Having said thus much of the garrison of 
Malta, let me now dwell briefly on Maltese 
pleasures. Two-thirds of the year you enjoy 
the finest climate in the world. To secure 
you against the discomfort arising from the 
oppressive temperature of the remaining por^ 
tion, you have large airy houses, lofty and 
well-ventilated rooms with stone floors, iced 
champagne, iced porter, iced lemonade, and 
everything else iced that is iceable to cool 
you. The society is generally agreeable; 
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and the bright eyes which peep firom btoeath 
the gracefiil faldetta, as you perambulate up 
and down the grand square flanked by the 
palace and the main gxiard, listening* or priw 
tending* to listen to the band^ as all did with 
any pretension to fashion, were by no means 
the most disagreeable features in the scene. 
I shall, however, endeavour, for the informa- 
tion of such of our military readers who as 
yet have not been stationed at Malta, to 
give them a simple but faithful description 
of the existence usually passed at that agree- 
able quarter, selecting* any three days out of 
the 366, at different periods of the year. 
Bear in mind, however, I speak of days lang* 
syne ; all may be now as much chang*ed as 
are the state of things in the mother-country, 
and many of the familiar faces whose society 
I then enjoyed, are now numbered with the 
dead. My selection shall be a spring* day, 
a summer's day, and an autumn day — the 
quarters Moriana, windows facing* the har- 
bour — time, spring* About 8 a.m. the 
servant appears; being a soldier, and not 
an experienced valet, in his attempt to open 
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the shutters^ and make his master fully 
aware that it is no longer night, he tumbles 
over a chair or table — and thus terminate 
an officer^s hours of refreshing sleep, or 
dozing rumination, perhaps the most agree- 
able of the two ; on second thoughts he rises, 
but instead of putting on his dressing-gown, 
he pulls off his shirt, and immerses himself 
bodily in a large tub of cold water ; this 
pleasing duty over, he proceeds to throw 
aside his windows, and, looking out on the 
fine harbour and its multitude of shipping, 
sniff a little morning air; then he dresses 
in demi-costume, which means regimental 
trowsers ready for parade, a shooting jacket, 
sailor's jacket, dressing-gown, or any equally 
easy costume ; then comes breakfast, which 
requires considerable attention ; after which, 
cigar No. 1, a little lively chat, and a little 
practical joking ; the first call of the bugle 
sounds for parade, and the dishabille is 
changed for the undress coat or shell-jadket. 
This arduous task being over, should it not 
be his turn for regimental or garrison duty^' 
the remainder of the day is left entirely at 
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his disposal, mentally and physically. The 
moment, therefore, he reaches his quarterid, he 
divests himself at once of every article of 
dress appertaining' to military costume, 
throws himself on his sofa, as if he had gone 
through immense fatigue, and comforts him- 
sdf with cigar No. 2 ; then reads a hook, if 
he has one, and is of a literary turn of mind, 
or writes to his friends in England, complain- 
ing* of the enormous expenses incurred by a 
residence in Malta. About one o'clock he 
feels inclined to do something to break into 
the day, so, having breakfasted, he eats his 
luncheon whether he is hungry or not, and 
then, having" • ordered his horse, or, more 
properly speaking, galloway, which is an 
indispensable and actual necessary, kept by 
every officer in the garrison, he takes a 
racket in his hand (for, be it known, there 
was, and, doubtless, still is, a first-rate racket 
court at Malta), whether he intends to play 
or not, inasmuch as this Uttle implement of 
pleasure, and of pain to many, in the way of 
losing dollars, is a safeguard to his appear- 
ing under the very nose of his excellency the 
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Governor, or that of his Colonel, in a dress 
as much as possible like that of a West 
India planter (with the exception of the 
brim of his straw-hat, which it was the 
fashion to have very narrow, of course^ to 
protect his eyes from the sim), and as un* 
like as possible to that of a British officer 
in gfarrison. He then seeks a companion, 
if possible as pleasant a fellow as himself, 
and, having* mounted his rosinante, allies 
the tinder to cigar No. 8, and starts at a 
gallop across the esplanade or rock, on which 
the grass certainly does grow, but how, or 
wherefore, I know not, for soil there is 
none. And then, having entered the gates 
of Valetta, he rides through the streets in 
the most easy, independent manner possible, 
nodding to all he knows, which are the 
majority, und looking at all he does not 
know> which are the minority, in a sort of— 
" Does your mother know you're out '' style, 
till he arrives at the celebrated caf(§ called 
*^ Joe Micallifs f here he gives his nag into 
the hands of his faithful bare-footed smitch, 
who, having run while he has ridden, neveri- 
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theless arrives before him. He then inquires 
who is on g'uard, and^ finding- it is Snooks 
of the Eifles, or Billy somebody of the 86th, 
instantly beats up his quarters, where he 
finds six or seven pleasant fellows of different 
corps, killing* time, as he intends to do, by 
eating his eatables and drinking his drinks ; 
as a matter of course, he helps himself to 
No. 4 cigar, irom a box placed, pro bono 
publico^ on the guard-room table — and, 
having* said his say, and done his best to 
eat a second luncheon at Snooks' expense, 
he leaves him to his fate, within the limits 
of his sentries, and proceeds to the racket- 
court, where, if he ever had the slightest 
intention or power of using* the racket, 
which hitherto has only been employed on 
the hind-quarters of his cavallo, he must 
await his turn, if not, he selects the losing 
players, and, consequently, leaves the court 
minus twenty dollars, which he can ill afford, 
simply pov/r passer le temps. Then he seeks 
his nag again, and takes a turn on the 
Pieta, a celebrated race-course — of which 
more anon — and decidedly the most distin- 
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^uished equestrian promenade in the island, 
beingf formed, as all others in the island^ on 
a rock, instead of turf or gravel ; and then 
home^ to dress for dinner, either at the palace^ 
the house of a civilian, who keeps a g*dod 
cook^ some friendly mess of another regfiment^ 
or his own, where he generally meets a 
sprinkling of Post Captains^ Commanders, 
Lieutenants R.N.^ and Midshipmen, all fond 
of iced champagne, and having no decided 
objection to bottled porter. In their agree- 
able and convivial society, champagne^ or, 
more properly speaking, Maltese small-beer, 
for such it is termed, being discussed ad 
libitvm, he whiles away the time, till the 
hour arrives for looking in at the opera — 
for be it known that Malta boasts a very- 
pretty opera, though rarely of a very pretty 
prima donna ; and, though it sounds some- 
what grand, each regiment possesses an 
opera box, as near as possible to the foot- 
lights and the prompter's box ; the former 
of which are sometimes smashed out of 
courtesy, the latter flying as if by magic 
at the basso's head. But then these operatic 
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officers hold a rod steeped in picUe^ which 
they sometimes wield with far more terror 
and destruction to manag'ers^ than the mighty 
^voice from the omnibus-box of Her Majesty^s 
theatre^ in the little city called London. 
Having* shewn himself at the opera^ if a 
ball be the order of the night, he attends 
it — it not, he looks into the racing-club, 
inquire the odds on the Grand-Master's 
Stakes, backs Smitch for the cup, Mungee 
for his match with Smitch, Bob against 
anything, and Smolensko — alas I poor Smo- 
lensko — for the Maiden Stakes. Then ends 
his day, or rather night, at Joe's ; smokes 
cigars, 6, 6, 7, 8 ; abuses all the world ; lights 
No. 9 ; and gets into bed just as he finishes 
No. 10. 

A summer's day elapses much under the 
same circumstances as that of a spring, save 
that you become either paler, or more like a 
piony in the physiognomy, lose considerably 
in flesh, if you have any to lose — are more 
lazy and less given to drills and parades- 
smoke as much as ever, or more — ^play 
rackets with the thermometer at 04, and 
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drink gallons of iced lemonade or anjrthing* 
else iced that comes in your wiay: — change 
your shirt and white unmentionables three 
times a day, and grumble at your waabingr. 
bills— go to bed much later at nighty that 
i8, generaUy when the grun fires in the mom- 
ing^ having passed the midnight hours in 
sitting round a table^ placed in the great 
square in front of Joe's caf ^^ on which bumt^ 
unruffled by the slightest air^ sundry wax 
candles^ from which you light your cigar. 
The costumes around this table are various 
and cool : some have white jackets^ others 
shell jackets bound with lace^ open in front, 
and shewing a white waistcoat beneath— 
these gentlemen have returned from neigh- 
bouring festivities ; others have coats of some 
sort^ but, in order to cool the outward man, 
as they are endeavouring to cool the inward 
by iced libations, they have divested them- 
selves of such useless coverings, and sit in 
their shirts. Bang I — the guns reverberate 
through the morning air, from guardnship 
arid from battery ; the light streak, harbinger 
of coAiing day, lights up the eastern horizon ; 
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those stationed in the Auhergfes in the city 
wend their way homewards; Fusiliers to 
Floriana, On reaching the gate which opens 
on the glacis of the outworks, which really 
is an esplanade, as it is termed, you find 
some score of mules and donkeys laden with 
fresh fruit and vegetables, accompanied by 
numerous Maltese drivers, who await the 
booming of the morning gun— the signal for 
permission to enter the city of Valetta j you 
hand a shniiag to one of these sun-burnt 
individuals, and approach the beast who 
bears the most aromatic-scented burden, and 
behold, on opening the cover of the pannierS) 
the rich and luscious fruit, the large water 
melon, the sweet and juicy grapes, and the 
fragrant and delicious white nectarine ; with 
these you refresh yourself amply, for the 
humble price above named, to say nothing 
of those you pockefe— ^md then home to bed, 
where you remain with the covering of a 
single sheet until the mid-day sun has re- 
linquished some of its enfeebling power. 

Then approaches the autumnal day : how 
exhilarating, how elastic is the arrival of the 
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cooler atmosphere and the bright blue skies ; 
drills and parades become more frequent^ and 
nectarines more scarce — ^the orang'e becomes 
ting'ed with a golden hue, and the Malta 
races are at hand; then are the sporting* 
gentlemen, and gentlemen jockies, on the 
qui vive, truly I may say from night till 
morning, and morning until night, these 
races were undoubtedly most exciting pas- 
times in the annals of the military history 
of Malta. Could the knights of old have 
risen from their graves, they would have 
looked on the assembled multitude who 
graced the Pieta on such occasions, and 
beheld Her Majesty^s officers of both ser- 
vices equipped in leathers and top boots, 
with as much astonishment, doubtless, as 
would our grandpapas, did they find them- 
selves journeying to Exeter in an express 
train. But, with reference to the Pieta, as 
a race-course, I would beg to be permitted 
a few words of description : pictiu'e to your 
mind, then, a hard, rocky, dusty road, 
varying in breadth from fifteen feet in the 
narrowest part to five-and-forty in the 
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broadest^ and about a short mile in length ; 
this road being* flanked on the one side by 
houses^ on the other by a portion of the 
quarantine harbour^ which, when the tide 
was up, might, probably, be five feet deep, 
close to the road or race-course, unprotected 
by a parapet. The form of this course was 
almost absolutely in the shape of a right 
angle, save that one side of it was rather 
longer than the other, the narrowest point 
being exactly at the turn of the angle, and 
at the very spot where pace began to tell. 
Like all other parts, the water at this point 
was close up to the road, and the only pro- 
tection from the houses on the off-side were 
two iron guns, in the way of posts, so placed, 
I conceive, to prevent carriage- wheels, when 
turning', from cutting off the comer of the 
house. Only fancy for one moment, such 
jockies as Robinson, John Day, or ^^ George 
Bentinck,'^ being asked to ride on such a 
course; nevertheless, first-rate sport —good 
riding, and abundant diversion — ^was there 
exhibited, the greatest difficulty to contend 
with, being the inconceivable hardness of the 
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rock; for pick-axes, tan, and everything' 
within the range of possibility were applied, 
but with little success, save as to kicking up 
a dust. During* these autumnal mornings, 
so soon as it was light, indeed, frequently 
before it was actually so, a month previous 
to the races, the Pieta became a place of 
constant resort to two-thirds of the male 
portion of the garrison; there you might 
behold the owners of studs watching their 
high mettled racers, who, clothed with due 
precaution, and mounted by their gentlemen 
stable-lads— subsequently to becoming the 
jockies— now galloped, now walked the 
animals along the Pieta ; now a trial came 
off, now an officer fell off. Betters and 
book-makers were there to watch these 
manoeuvres, with all the solemnity and keen- 
ness of those elsewhere, who have thousands 
of pounds depending on the Derby or St. 
Leger, instead of hundreds of dollars on the 
Grandmaster's stakes. At night, the mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club meet, with cigars in 
their mouths and whips in their hands, as if 
all Malta was ready to mount on horsebact. 
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Afound the tables of the illustrious Joe 
were congregated innumerable sporting subs, 
sporting captains, and last and least, sporting 
mids, who drank punch and bet dollars, as 
if the fate of nations hung on the approach 
of the Malta races j in fact, they were hailed 
by men, women, and children, of high and 
low degree, with delight and nervous expec- 
tation. Nothing was heard from the Palace 
to the Pieta, Pieta to Floriana, Floriana to 
Baviere, and Baviere to Provence, but the 
merits of the horses and their riders. Ten 
to one on Smitch ; five to four on Zingance ; 
and even on Mungee, saluted you on all 
sides. Dinner parties were made up, not to 
discuss gastronom}^, but racing j balls were 
given that you might bet gloves with the fair 
creatures, and perhaps, during the riding 
mania, ride oflf with one of them. Saveri, 
the celebrated horse-dealer, was the beloved 
object of all the mids in the squadron, who 
hired out all his stock at a premium for the 
race week. The prima donna at the opera 
sung her sweetest songs amid sporting dis- 
cussions in the stage boxes, and punch, ci la 
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Pietay was poured in gallons down the 
throats of all the military and naval ofBcers 
at the station ; in fact^ while the atmospheric 
thermometer was lower^ that of human ex- 
citement was at fever height. These were 
merry days, but they are long* past ; yet, let 
one of those who enjoyed them, should these 
humble pages meet his eye, deny, if he can, 
their truthfulness. 

Home, sweet home, be it ever so humble 
— never was an assertion more true than 
that the human heart is ever centred there j 
as regards myself I own that, amid all my 
wanderings, the charms of home had ever 
held a prominent place in my affection, and 
notwithstanding all the charms of Malta I 
have endeavoured herein to detail, I felt but 
little chagrin when I started for the shores 
of England. Who that hath travelled, who 
that hath left home and much-loved friends, 
even for a few short years, whether his ab- 
sence has been caused by duty, pleasure, or 
from any cause whatever, that can fail to 
experience the Arill of heart, the pleasurable 
emotion of those who once more find them- 
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selves at home ? There probably are some 
— there may be many — who, from being 
less sensitive in their nature, or less anxious 
in their mental anticipations, take such 
periods of life, as they do all others, with 
calmness, if not indifference ; and although 
we must admit, they may suffer less when 
they find, as is generally the case, that their 
hopes have far exceeded the painful realities 
of life's existence, still we envy them not ; 
however severe the anguish of disappoint- 
ment, life without hope would be a barren 
soil indeed. To him who returns from a 
service of some score of years in India, 
having left home, friends, and relations, as 
mere children, we admit that the alteration 
he must discover in all persons and all things, 
is almost suflScient to cast a gloom on his 
heart for the rest of his days. Many whom 
he had loved in early youth are dead ; others 
with whom he may have passed his days of 
schoolboy friendship have forgotten his very 
existence ; and the mother — ^the dear fond 
mother! — ^the beloved father, the attached 
young brother, and the darling sisters, where 
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are they all? if alive, and longing to receive 
him, he forg*ets how altered he is himself, 
when he looks on them almost as strangers 
— so changed are they ; or, what is far more 
prohable, he finds the parent stock no more, 
and the companions of his childhood scattered 
and estranged by the heartless world. Had 
it been my fate to have made this long 
pilgrimage in a foreign land, I confess I 
should almost have desired to have termi- 
nated my career far from these much-loved 
scenes from which in person I had been so 
long separated, hugging, at the same time, 
fond images and fond remembrances of early 
youth to my heart's core, than return to find 
all blasted by the hand of time, and dwelling 
in reality only in the existence of imagina- 
tion. And yet, if I were to return, let me 
enjoy the feverish hope of excitement to the 
last, and struggle manfully with the reality 
of sorrow. 

My homeward continental tour having 
been rapid, late in the season, and for the 
most part alone, I dwelt but briefly on the 
abundant beauties and scenes of interest 
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which otherwise Would have been a source 
of unremitting' admiration ; and^ as I sought 
not for adventure; or other cause to detain 
me on my route, but few offered themselves. 
On one occasion, however, a trifling* inci- 
dent, which might have proved more serious, 
caused me some little uneasiness, if not 
alarm: I had hired a crazy caleche, in 
which I was journeying from Turin to 
Genoa, being some five or six leagues from 
the latter city, the hour about five p.m. — I 
was desirous of reaching it that night, how- 
ever late, in order to enjoy at least a couple 
of days in viewing its many beauties. 
Having, however, arrived at a lone post- 
housfe, situate in a very romantic and se* 
eluded spot, the postilion discovered that 
some misfortune had occurred to one of the 
axles of the wheels, and proved that it would 
be utterly useless and impossible to proceed 
without an inevitable upset. This was literally 
the case ; moreover, there was not even a 
blacksmith within half a league ; alternative, 
therefore, I had none, but that of remaining 
for the night with all the patience I could 
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muster. Now, like all the world, I had 
heard and read, and, moreover, knew it 
to he a fact, that in the fair land of ItaHa, 
at road-side hostelries, in such dreary and 
desolate places as our wheel had selected for 
a mishap, that landlords were frequently in 
league with postilions to drive the fatted calf 
to slaughter, added to which, I admit that 
I am somewhat of a nervous temperament 
when in the dark as to an enemy — ^if I see 
the fence, it is all well, I endeavour to jump 
it like the rest of my friends ; nevertheless, 
there I was, tired, hungry, and dull enough ; 
the accommodation was anything but good, 
yet I have seen much worse; so, having 
been shewn into a tolerable room, with a 
bed in one comer — a good fire soon blazed 
on the hearth — and, being provided with 
some excellent cigars, I put a good face on 
the matter. The worthy host, who appeared 
to be landlord, waiter, and everything else, 
was exceedingly officious and inquisitive to 
a degree; he spoke good French, and 
amazingly soon informed me, possibly in 
order to obtain the same confidence on my 
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part, that his profession had been that of a 
cook — moreover, that he had not only lived 
in several Eng'lish families of distinction, but 
also in that of Sir 'R. Maitland, when Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Isles ; this 
infonnation was so far satisfactory, that I 
immediately hoped for and expressed my 
wish for a good supper, in which I was not 
disappointed. Having, however, done my 
possible in regard to the gastronomic duties, 
I called for some cognac and hot water, 
lighted a cigar, looked at the fire, and 
thought various things, but, among others, 
that which ever turned uppermost was the 
why and wherefore a man who had been a 
cook to an English nobleman, and lastly to 
such a man as Maitland, and, moreover^ 
• whom I could not help feeling was a French- 
man and not an Italian, should have selected 
the dreary spot above all others in which I 
found myself, to set up a sign for the ac- 
commodation of weary travellers; and the 
answer always came to this fact. Because he 
is a rogue, who cannot live elsewhere — 
I, therefore, took precautions accordingly. 
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Pistols I had none^ as I never anticipated 
being* murdered for my Napoleons — ^thoug^h, 
in this instance^ I had a bag* containing weU 
nigh a hundred ; moreover, I had papers of 
importance. The Naps and the letters I 
consequently took from my portmanteau, 
and placed them beneath my pillow, and the 
portmanteau in a chair by the bed-side. 
This done, I sat up as long* as possible ; at 
length, however, all being quiet, I rang the 
belly and the cidevant cook appeared. 

^^ What is the hour?'' 

'^ Past midnight. Signer.'' 

^^ou have had my carriage attended to ?'' 

'' Si, Signer." 

^^ Then be good enough to call me at five ; 
let me have a cup of coffee, and the horses 
ready to start immediately.'* 

^^It shall be as your excellency desires. 
Good-night." He took a survey of the apart- 
ment, and made his exit. 

^^ Confound you and your excellency, for 
an ugly-looking, cut-throat Frenchman,^' 
said I — and, throwing two or three logs 
on the fire, jumped into bed. 
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To • sleep^ however, I found impossible ; 
my thoug'hts wandered in every direction, 
ever returning* to the ugly features of mine 
host, as my eyes on the burning^ embers, in 
which I disting'uished innumerable living 
pictures; at lenglih, towards the matinal 
hours of half-past two or three, I beg'an to 
doze a little, when I imagined I heard a 
trifling noise as if some person was about to 
enter the apartment; I accordingly closed 
my eyes, keeping the mind, however, as 
wide awake as possible, when lo 1 who should 
enter but the individual uppermost in our 
thoughts ; cautiously he proceeded^^first 
looked at the fire, then at the portmanteiau, 
then, with a small lamp in hand, approached 
my bed; I felt, as doubtless many others 
would have felt in a similar situation, that is, 
a species of moist all-overishness diflScult to 
define, though many call it fear. Stilettos 
appeared to flash across the scene, aiid a 
painful sensation of feeling one between the 
ribs in imagination. Having passed the 
lamp across my eyes, which I still had suffi- 
cjient courage or curiosity in regard to his 
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proceeding's to keep closed, and imagining' 
doubtless that I was in a happy state of 
oblivion, he turned to survey the contents of 
my portmanteau with the most decided in- 
tent of appropriating any valuables which 
might appear worthy his acceptance; con- 
sidering, however, that he had sufficiently 
amused himself and frightened me, I turned 
and coughed a little ; like all guilty men, 
he appeared somewhat startled, but never- 
theless, with considerable coolness, proceeded 
to throw another log on the fire ; I was 
now wide awake, and immediately demanded 
the cause of such unusual intrusion. 

" Signor,'' said he, with the most undis- 
turbed accent possible, " I came previous to 
retiring to see that you required nothing 
farther/' 

This was a good joke at three in the morn- 
ing, with the intention I had expressed of 
starting at five. To be free of the wretch 
was, however, all I required— so, having 
requested his absence with the least possible 
delay, no sooner was the door closed, than 
I proceeded to barricade it with sundry 
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chairs^ on which I placed a basin and jug 3 
and thus having secured the entrance from 
further intrusion without alarm, I retired 
once more and slept soundly till the light of 
heaven proclaimed another day, and rendered 
further vigilance unnecessary ; yet, as this 
little affair really occurred, it has frequently 
since crossed my mind that I most unques- 
tionably should have been relieved from the 
care of some of my effects, and possibly 
might never have lived to tell the tale, had 
the golden coins so snugly deposited beneath 
my pillow caught the eye of the lusty cuisi- 
nier — for the motto of such gentlemen, gene- 
rally speaking, is — ^^ Nihil jus, nihil fiisj 
aurum, vis, et Venus imperabat,'' or, accord- 
ing to the just interpretation of the talented 
author of Borgia, with them there are —^^ no 
laws, no rights; gold, violence, and licen- 
tiousness ruling all/^ But the bright sun 
once more shone on the fair landscape, and 
the air was so pure and so exhilarating, that 
I really felt, all things considered, an unusual 
flow of spirits when I was once more fairly 
on my way for Genoa, though not without 
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gome apprehension that I mi^ht still have 
been poisoned by the coflFee^ which, excellent 
as it was, I could not resist swallowing'. 
Nothing" can exceed the beauty of the country 
as you approach Genoa : the blue sky above 
and the equally blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean below ; the- woods, the g'ardens, the 
scattered and vine-clad villas— such pictures 
in their peculiar features are rarely seen save 
in Italy. 

But I am at home once more ; — home^ be 
it ever so humble, there is no place like home^ 
and such a home as Brooklands. 

But, alas I it was but too evident that the 
health of him most beloved by us all was 
fast failing*. Those who looked on with 
hearts yearning with affectionate interest 
were not blind to his mental sufferings, how- 
ever rigorously endeavoured to. be concealed. 
The arrival of Temple, however, always a 
great favourite with the Lord of Brooklands, 
accompanied by no less aperson thanChevreul, 
served for a brief season to revive his failing 
strength and spirits j and for the last time, 
we had the joy of beholding him once more 
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mounted on old Coi'beau^ whos6 physical 
energies^ like those of his master^ were giving 
way to time. Never can I forget that 
mornings the last of his appearance in the 
hunting fields or that the sunshine of nature 
rose to cheer his nohle spirit ere to his eyes 
it set for ever. We mustered a strong party, 
as we rode leisurely towards a private 
covert on the Brooklands estate, where, in 
honour of Chevreul, the Earl had kindly 
appointed the meet. In the race rode him 
who in years past had often led the field, 
his well beloved Gussy by his side, while 
Chevreul, to whom in courtesy I had granted 
a mount on the Friar, was honoured by a 
place on her right. NeUy, dear Nelly, was 
my companion, and Arty, home from Oxford, 
brought up the rear with Temple, two merry 
lads were they. Bradly, also^ though some- 
what heavier as to weight, and older as to 
years, followed, neat and well turned out as 
ever. As in other days he had charge, in 
case of a find, of the young ladies, of which 
he was not a little proud. 
It was truly a plea£aQt sight to baU^jid 
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that aged man^ with his silvery hair^ but still 
bright eye^ surrounded by his friends and 
children : still more beautiful to witness the 
friendship^ almost amountmg to affection, 
with which he was welcomed by his neigh- 
bours and the members of the hunt. Barley- 
corn was also there^ more lusty and more 
sedate ; his face less red, his hair here and 
there interspersed with grey ; and Plough- 
share, but no longer on a pull away thorough- 
bred, and somewhat tamed as to his jumping 
propensities. In fact, no change was per- 
ceptible to the eye of the stranger save what 
time as it rolls on had effected since the day 
when we made our debut on Silvertail and 
the Jumper. Nevertheless it was great, and 
evident to those who having known many of 
the assembled party from youth upward, now 
missed many a well known face, and I saw 
too clearly that many were still there who 
would soon cease to meet in the hunting 
field. After a capital day's sport, which 
our dear Dad rather partially witnessed than 
took part in, Chevreul, aided by the admira- 
ble hunter on which he was mounted, having 
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^eatly distin^ished himself and been in- 
conceivably delighted, we returned home once 
more to meet around the social board, un- 
happily for the last time, inasmuch as an 
event took place as little expected as painful. 
Temple left us the following* morning" to 
rejoin his regiment, accompanying Chevreul 
as far as London on his return to France, 
and a few days subsequently our dear father 
took to his bed, from which he never rose. 
In life the sun had risen to him on a life of 
more than common joyousness ; it shone on 
his manhood with increased splendour, and 
set, alas I with those he loved around his 
bed, who happily then little knew his heart 
bad long been breaking. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is not long since by the side of the 
once laughter-loving Gussy, now in lifers 
meridian^ that with eyes overflowing with 
tears^ in memory of other days, I stood 
beneath two wide spreading beech trees, 
gi'owing on a commanding eminence, and! 
justly admired far and wide as ornaments 
to the home park at dear Brooklands. 

The long summer's evening was all but 
closing into midnight, as with full hearts 
and painfully wearied memories we once 
more looked on a scene so familiar, so sad^ 
and yet so dear to our hearts. On the left 
flowed the gentle trout stream — time had 
little altered that— save that it rolled along 
as wearied, with its many winds and fallings, 
it seemed glad at last to find a peaceful level, 
as it glided onwards towards the placid lake, 
diffusing its soothing influences and im- 
parting its untiring charms throughout the 
lovely green and luxuriant vale of Brook- 
lands. 
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Man^ intelligent man^ with an eye so won- 
derfully formed to take in^ a heart to feel^ 
kod a taste to enjoy the heauties which the 
God of nature has so bonntiinlly spread 
before him, could not be slow to discover 
and yield to the enchanting* beauties of the 
spot. And to us, the crowding influences 
engendered by memories of the past, were 
such as to call forth the most keen associa- 
tions of pleasure as of pain. 

^^ Alas, dear friend,'^ I exclaimed, ^^ turn- 
ing to my companion, who stood gazing on 
the calm below us with eyes intently watching 
the home of her childhood, which appeared 
in the distance, surrounded by rich wood- 
lands and plantations which clothed the ad- 
jacent hills — while substantial farmhouses 
were scattered along the fields of the level 
lands, and the humble cottages of the peasant 
gleamed from the sunny summits all around, 
^^ Joyous were the days, when the dear Lord 
of Brooklands reigned supreme in yon man- 
sion, the friend of aU, and to all the friend ! 
I fancy I behold him now, riding along the 
lower park on his fitvourite hunter, Gorbeau, 
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with poor Fred and you, my dear Gussy, by 
his side, as in other days. 

^^ But, alas ! how soon the all-powerful 
love of gain casts from the heart of man that 
peace, often found in a country life sur- 
rounded by its many charms. That peace 
in which floats the melody of singing* birds, 
the sounds of lowing* herds, the murmuring 
of mazy waters, and ^the hum of the busy 
honey-gathering bee, which now fall so 
soothingly on hearts even so sad as are ours. 

^^ But tell me, dear Gussy, that of which 
I am still ignorant, though long years have 
flown by since the walls of yon house 
echoed to the sounds of merry voices — How 
came it that our much-lamented Fred never 
occupied the home of his ancestors V^ 

'^ It is briefly told. You see the line of 
railway, which now divides, as it were, yon 
peaceful vale; you well recollect in other 
days the visit my poor father received from 
a person named SnarealL^^ 

'^ Full well: Poor NeUy was always indig- 
nant whenever his name was mentioned.'' 

^^ Well, by the right of mortgage, the rental 
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of every acre of the estate belongs to him ; 
while I, the last descendant of a long line 
of noble ancestors, am allowed therefi'om a 
pittance. He cannot sell the estate, how- 
ever, during" my lifetime. But with me the 
entail ceases ; and so, should the will of God 
so decree it, that he who Nelly declared as 
dishonouring a Brooklands carpet b)'' his 
footsteps, outlive me, he can claim it as his 
own^ 

'^ The few thousands given in the first in- 
stance to my father for the land and right 
of way, were, by his advice, invested in shares 
of other lines, most, if not all of them 
existing in the minds of speculators j and 
when my beloved Dad left this world of 
woe, we ascertained that almost the whole 
of the estate was mortgaged to supply means 
for these ruinous speculations. Poor Fred 
made a vain effort to save the estate, but 
he failed, and the few remaining acres fol- 
lowed the rest ; and when too late we dis- 
covered, that the adviser and counsellor was 
himself the sole mortgagee. Poor Fred died 
soon after, as you know, when you were far 
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away ; his death^ I fully believe^ being 
accelerated by anxiety of mind. And I, 
the last and only daughter of the Westerns^ 
am a ward in Chancery. 

^^ Recollect, however, dear friend, the whole 
family were united to the last in one common 
bond of heart's affection, and while I thank 
God for so many years of childhood's hap- 
piness, unalloyed more, perhaps, than is 
allotted to many, that I have learnt in my 
afflictions, that a firm and unwavering* faith 
and belief in the promises of my Eedeemer, 
may hereafter, nay, will hereafter join me, 
in another and far brighter world, to those 
I so fondly loved in this; and with such 
joys before me, which I hold fast to my 
heart of hearts, I envy not the ill-gained 
riches of Mr. Snareall, nor even desire to 
regain possession of the Old Hall at home." 
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